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Exposition 
Opening 
San Francisco 


February 20 
$ 1 8.75 Round Trip 


ON SALE FEBRUARY 18, 19, 20 
RETURN LIMIT MARCH FIRST 


$22.50 Round Trip 


On sale DAILY Feb. 15 to 28. Return 
90 days from date. Stopovers allowed 

















Six Trains Daily 


Choice of two routes. 
Coast Line—Valley Line 





The Coaster {tive senPronios, 10:55 pcm. 
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Valley Express Xttive San Prencisco, 'S:10 bam, 
Sunset Limited ‘trive San Prancleco, ‘3:30 pm. 


Los Angeles Offices BUY SLEEPING CAR SPACE EARLY 
212 West 7th Street 


Phones 60641 Main 8322 Southern Pacific 
STATION: 


Fifth and Central The Exposition Line—1915 
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=| European Hotel and Apartments 


| Delightfully located in the Westlake 
District. Five minutes from Broadway 
by car and easy walking distance. +: 


Large, spacious lobby. Beautiful Patio 
(or Palm Garden) 
| Apartments from $35 per month up. Also 
apartments by the week. Transient 
rooms from $1 a day up. 
Take West 7th St. Cars from Santa Fe and Salt 
Lake Depots Direct to Hotel.4 


| 





1211 West 7th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





HOTEL BALBOA CO. 


FRANK L. TAYLOR, Pres. 
L. W. ROLLESTEN, Secy-Treos. 








The Sharon Inn 


Long Beach, California 
Cor. Chestnut and Broadway 

Select Apartment Hotel new and absolutely 
modern. Many original features, 2, 3, 4, and 
5 room suites. Elegantly furnished through- 
out. Large Amusement Hall and Billiard Par- 
lor, Automatic Elevator. Automatic Heater, 
Hot and Cold Water, Private Phone and Bath 
in every suite. Two short blocks from the 
Ocean. Rates very reasonable. Just the place 

for the World’s Fair visitors. 
W. L. LITTLEJOHN, Mgr. 
O. 8. LEWIS, Owner 





PEOPLE ARE KNOWN 
BY THE HOTEL 
THEY PATRONIZE 


Follow the Crowd to the 


Barbara Worth Hotel 
At the Plaza 


San Diego, California 


Ownership—W. W. Whitson 
Management-—W. A. Lane and D. R. Lane 
A Hotel for your Mother, your Sister, your Wife, 
and YOURSELF 
Best Located Hotel in San Diego. 
“AT THE PLAZA” 
Broadway, between Third and Fourth Streets. 
Single $1.00 up—Double $2.00 up 
Suites for Four $5.00 
Take any Taxicab or Auto, at our expense, 
should you fail to locate our Touring Car which 
meets every train and steamer. 











Spend the Winter at the beautiful large and 
sunny 2 and 3 room 


VERNON APARTMENTS 
$15.00 up per month 


54 ROSE AVENUE 
Ocean Park 33 $3 California 











In Adam's 
Garden 


A Magazine of Outdeer Individualism. 
Elmer Willis Serl, Editer-Gardener 
Carthage. : : Misseur 








For the Sons and Daughters of Adam, who have 
inherited the Homestead, with all the brooks, 
marsh lands, tree-dotted hillslopes and rock-strewn 
mountains, 

‘For the Sons and Daughters of Adam, who have 
inherited his nature, and are not ashamed of it. 

For all such individuals, the Track called IN 
ps 8S GARDEN is grown by the Gardener 

around six times a year to those who 
-—~t FIFTY CENTS. A sample copy will be 
sent anywhere for ten one cent stamps. 








Address 


Elmer Willis Serl, Editor 
INADAM.S GARDEN 
Carthage, Missouri 
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The Sacrifice 
HE World, upon the Altar of 





a false God, a Blood Sacrifice 


Lies. The Altar a Pyre Becomes. 
Lurid Flame in Sharp Tongues 
Appears. Dark Vapors Lift Un- 
canny Folds of Gloom. * * * * 
The Altar Clears. * * * White 
Dust Remains. * * * Lo! The 
Dust Is Stirring! * * * The Angel 
of Perpetual Peace Takes Shape 
and, Rising Phoenix-like Wings its 
Way Thru all Eternity! 


— James Martin 
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The World's Great Panama-Pacific International 


Exposition Opens at 


San Francisco, Feb. 


By Edward H. Hurlbut, author of the 


“Lanagan stories” 





The Court of 
Palms 


ELEBRATING the completion of 
what has been called the Thir- 

teenth Lebor of Hercules—the 

building of the Panama Canal— 
the Penama-Pacific Internstional Ex- 
position will throw open its gates Feb- 
ruary 20th, so that the peoples of the 
world may pass in judgment and agree 
that San Francisco has staged a univer- 
sal exposition on a scale of mightiness 
worthy of the epochal echievement which 
is commemorated. 

It is $50,000,000 undertaking. Not in 
the history of world’s expositions hes 
there ever been an undertaking so colos- 
sal and yet so complete in detail. San 
Francisco alone contributed $12,500,000; 
the state of California contributed £5,000,- 
000 and forty-eight counties of the 
State contributed $5,000,000, expended 
on exhibits. 

The foreign pavilions and exhibits 
represent an outlay of $10,000,000, the 





State buildings and exhibits another 
$10,000,000 and the capital invested in 
the amusement Zone totals still enother 
$10,000,000. 

Into what sum the amount expended 
by the 80,000 individual exhibitors will 
run has not been computed. This is 
the number of exhibitors—a figure to 
amaze. Another concrete fact that serves 
better than many words of writing to 
describe the immensity of the exposition 


is this: there are forty-seven miles of 
aisles ‘n the eleven main exhibit palaces 
alone. (An industrious healthy pedes- 


trian, seeking conscientiously to visit 
each exhibit in these palaces, would be 
required to take thirty-one days of twelve 
hours each. 

And this diverting peregrination would 
not include the national and State build- 
ings, the smusement zone, the live stock 
section or the stadium. 

This is the reason for a ten months’ 
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exposition. In that period, from Febru- 
ary 20th to December 4th—from winter 
to winter as they say in San Francisco— 
the average visitor will have ample time 
to inspect at his leisure such features of 
the vest scheme as are of interest, in- 
struction or amusement to him, or the 
exposition in its detail if it so suits him. 

Appropriately, because of the event 
celebrated and the magnitude of the 
celebration, there has been erected as 
one of the main exhibit palaces the largest 
freme building under one roof in the 
world, Machinery Hall. This exhibit 
palace is 968 feet in length and 368 feet 
in width. One mile and a half of cor- 
nice was used in ornamenting the bulld- 
ing. Four carloads of nails and fifteen 
hundred tons of steel bolts and washers 
were used in its construction. Here 
Lincoln Beachey made the first indoor 
flight with an aeroplane in the history 
of aeronautics. 

It is in every sense of the word a con- 
temporaneous exposition. No article 
will be eligible for an award under the 
International Jury of Award unless that 
erticle was originated or produced since 
the St. Louis exposition, ten years ago. 
Therefore the Panama-Pacific exposition, 
will represent a decade in the progress 
of the world—the decade that has had 
crowded into it the supreme achievements 
of the century that has contributed more 
to progress than the combined centuries 
of the Christian era. 

The site is on the shore of San Francis- 
co Bay. Across the sweep of one of the 
most beautiful harbors in the world, rise 
the foothills of Marin and the chain of 
the Coast Renge mountains, with the 
majestic peak of Mt. Tamalpais pierc- 
ing the clouds. Back of the sheltered 
hollow in which the buildings are placed 
is Presidio Heights, where the wealthy 
of the city hove their mansioris. 


Over 400 private homes, stores and 
other structures were purchased outright 
by the Exposition and razed to make the 
site. Hundreds of acres of low lying 
swamp land toward the bsy were filled 
in, & great sea wall built and a yacht 
harbor formed in which the aquatic 


events of the international competitions 
will be held. 


The low and high pres- 
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sure water and fire systems installed are 
a triumph in engineering. 

The exposition, in its ground plan, 
in its architecture, in its coloring and in 
its sculpture is the accomplishment of 
a Utopirn ideal in city planning, the 
grand idea having been originated by 
Edward F. Bennett of New York, noted 
in this work, and carried to 9 brilliant 
conclusion by men eminent the world 
over as architects, artists, colorists and 
landscape gardeners. 

Among the architects of fame outside 
of Californie are represented McKim, 
Mead end White of New York, designers 
of the Court of the Universe, the radiat- 
ing center ot the exposition; Henry 
Bacon of Boston, designer of the Court 
of the Four Seasons, and Carrere and 
Hastings of New York, designers of the 
Tower of Jewels, covering an acre of 
ground at its base and scintillating with 
125,000 crystals in the colors of the 
precious stones. 

Sen Francisco contributed to this 
group Louis C. Mullgardt, designer of 
the Court of Abundance, George W. 
Kelhem, designer of the Court of Flowers 
and the Court of Palms, and W. B. 
Faville, of Bliss and Faville, designer of 
the outer walls of the main group of 
exhibition palaces. P 

Jules Guerin, the master colorist, 
devised the color scheme. 

Among the famous mural artists re- 
presented are Frank Brangwyn of Lon- 
don, Edward Simons, Robert Reid, 
H. Milton Bancroft, Childe Hassam, 
Chsrles Holloway, Frank Vincent Du 
Mond end William De Leftwich Dodge. 

The system of indirect lighting, by 
which neither uncandescent nor arc is 
to be seen on the entire ground, is the 
working out for the first time in any 
exposition of advanced science in lighting. 
This feature, which, in conjunction with 
the color effects, gives to the exposition 
by night the effect of some dream city 
of the Arabian Nights, is the creation 
of the noted illumination leader, W. D. 
A’Ryan. 

Among the sculptors are A. Stirling 
Calder, Leo Lentelli, Frederick R. G. 
Roth, Albert Jaegers, Furio Piccirilli, 
Haig Patigian, Douglas Tilden, Paul 
Manship, Sherry Fry, Arthur Putnam 
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MeNeil, 


there being 
thirty-seven in all whose work is repre- 
sented. 

The landscape gardening was carried 
out under the directions of John McLaren, 
who as superintendent of Golden Gate 
Park for many years, has a reputation 


and Herman A. 


that is internations]. To this wizerd 
nothing is impossible, from bedding the 
tiniest precious and rare exotic to trans- 
planting from the forests of the interior, 
eucalpytus trees a hundred teet in height 
and 2 toot thick at the base. Whether 
this is a more remarkeble feat than to 
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transplant hundreds of palms from the 
tropics, many of them four feet thick 
at the base, is for landscape gardeners 
to determine. 

Whet is it that has been accomplished 
by the $50,000,000 that have been 
expended and by the men of brains and 
enthusiasm who have been entrusted 
with the expenditure of this money in 
different departments? 

Just what is to be the impression gained 
by the visitor to this exposition? What 
will he take away with him? How com- 
plete will be the meesure of his reward 











Detail showing ORNAMENTATION of the COURT of FLOWERS at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposit‘on which opens February 20, 1915. The “Slave Girl” held in chains of flowers, 
placed in nitches around this court is the work of Leo Lentelli. ‘Wall red”’ is used for color back- 
ground, and the shell above is a deep, dull blue. The Exposition color scheme shows to unusual 


effect in this beautiful court. 
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Detail of the FOUNTAIN of ARABIAN NIGHTS; Edith Woodman Burroughs, Sculptor. 


for the expense he is put to in journeying 
to San Francisco? 

In brief, now that the exposition that 
has been so widely heralded is to throw 
open its gates on February 20th, just 
what is it, and what is to be seen when 
one gets there? 

The Panama-Pacific Internstional Ex- 
position celebrates the completion of 
the Panama canal, the union of the At- 
lantic with the Pecific, that dream of the 
centuries. Just as the event it celebrates 
is & wonder of the modern world so has 


it been the plan to make the celbration 
itselt a modern wonder of celebrations. 

In general dimensions the grounds 
are two and one half miles long and one 
half a mile wide. On this area there 
sre approximately 250 buildings, rang- 
ing trom the behemoth of buildings, 
the Machinery palace, to the fifteen foot 
fronts of the postcard concessions. But 
every building, irrespective of size or 
location, is an integral part of the genere! 
ground scheme. The two main land- 
scape effects are represented in the South 





THE ARCH of the SETTING SUN, the entrance from the west to the central Court of the Uni- 
verse, reaches a height of 160 feet. This picture shows the rich ornamentation, the work of 
Frederick G. R. Roth. On the side walls are the murals of Frank Vincent du Mond. 
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Gardens, into which the main entrence 
gates lead, and the North Gardens, along 
the shore of San Francisco bay. 

The visitor to the exposition, on any 
of the car lines passing over the crest of 
the heights back of the exposition, first 
looks down upon a city of massed color 
in dome, spire, roof and gardens. If 
it is by night he looks down upon that 
two mile stretch the vision presented in 
color, by the miraculous effects secured 
in lighting, is comparable only to those 
fragments our memory keeps of fabled 
cities from the Arabian Nights, or tairy 
lands of awe and gorgeousness. Words 
tail in attempting to describe the night 
effect of these lights, all concealed from 
the eye, but so artfully arranged as to 
bathe the whole vast range in a soft, 
multicolored effulgence of rainbow tints. 


Entering the main or Scott Street 
gates the Tower of Jewels, 435 feet in 
height, commands the eye, 500 feet away, 
across the pools, the fountains, the stat- 
uary, the palms and carpetings of rich 
flowers and green lawns of the South 
Gardens. The Tower is the arch through 
which one enters the Court of the Uni- 
verse. On either side of the Tower, to 
east and west, extend the fecades of 
four of the exhibit palaces of the main 
group of eight. These are, first to the 
right of the Tower, the Palace of Manu- 
factures and next, separated by the 
Court of Flowers, marked by lofty 
Italian towers, the Palace of Varied 
Industries. 

Immediately to the left of the Tower 
is the Palace of Liberal Arts, and next 
to that, separated by the Court of 
Palms, marked again by two lofty Italian 
towers at the entrance, is the Palace of 
Education. 

The South Gardens extend along the 
entire fronts of these palaces. 

The boulevard between the Gardens 
and the porticoes and epproaches to the 
palaces is the Avenue of Palms. 

To the right as one enters the gate, 
and occupying the space at the east end 
of the Gardens, is Festival Hall, a majes- 
tic building with a mammoth pipe or- 
gan. This will be the center of the musi- 
cal and theatrical activities of the exposi- 
tion, and a spacious auditorium where 
will be held conferences and congresses 
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that do not use the civic auditorium’ 
which is located in San Francisco. 

To the left or west end of the Gardens 
is the Palace of Horticulture, with its 
great dome of glass 152 feet in diameter. 
Here will be assembled the most varied 
exhibition of horticulture and its allied 
subjects that has ever been gathered 
under one roof in the history ot world 
expositions. The dome is copied from 
the dome on the mosque of the Sultan 
Ahmed I, at Constantinople. The prin- 
cipal architecture is in eighteenth cen- 
tury French Renaissance. The cost of 
this palace was $341,000. 

Coming then across the South Gerdens 
and entering beneath the Tower of Jewels 
into the Court ot the Universe it is seen 
that is here a group of eight exhibits 
palaces in one unit, with the Court of 
the Universe the grand dominating and 
radiating hub not only for the eight 
palaces, but for the entire exposition 
ground plan. 

Looking directly ahead, one sees the 
Column of Progress, 160 feet in height, 
balancing the north elevation of the 
eight main exhibit palaces as the Tower 
of Jewels does the southern elevation. 
Surmounting this lofty column, which 
is sculptured with figures symbolical 
of progress, is the heroic figure of the 
“Adventurous Bowman,” pointing his 
arrow still further before, and over the 
waters of San Francisco bay to the north. 

The Court of the Universe is in dimen- 
sion 900 by 500 feet and is capable of 
seating 7000 people. 

Walking on through the Court of 
of the Universe to the Column of Pro- 
gress, as one turns around and faces the 
way he came, he sees the Palace of Agri- 
culture end adjoining it, separated by a 
wide colonnaded court, the Palace ot 
Food Products. 

To the left, as one still stends with 
his back to the Column of Progress and 
the Bey, comes first the Palace of Trans- 
portation and next the Palace of Mines 
and Metallurgy. 

Having the general plan then of these 
eight main exhibit palaces, all bound 
compactly together by lofty arches, 
wide colnnades, peristyles and courts, 
one returns for the time to the Court 
of the Universe. Here are two mighty 
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fountains with their towering columns, 
one the Column of the Rising Sun, and 
the other the Column of the Setting Sun— 
the first typified by a male figure expres- 
sive of the vigor and elan of youth and 
the morning, the other by a girlish figure, 
the head slightly bowed as though in 
sleep. The east approach to this court 
is surmounted by a mighty group sym- 
bolical of the nations of the west. 

Looking through these east and west 
approaches are alluring vistas. Let the 
visitor pass beneath the sweep of the 
Arches of the Rising Sun. He is now 
going due east, and, after a pleasant walk 
through a brief space of gerdens, he 
comes to the Court of Abundance, an- 
other of the principal courts of the main 
group of eight exhibit palaces. 

Should he turn instead and go west 
beneeth the Arch of the Setting Sun, 
he would find himself in the Court of 
the Four Sessons. 

In all of these courts are sculptures by 
the world masters and in the tympanum 
of each corridor arch, murals by men 
famous internationally for this work, 
landseape effects, fountains and exquisite- 
ly wrought friezes. 

This entire unit of eight buildings with 
their spacious courts is bounded by four 
great avenues: the Avenue of Palms on 
the South, the Avenue of Progress on 
the east, the Esplanade on the north 
and the Avenue of Administration on 
the west. 

East of this group, across the Avenue 
of Progress, is the mighty Palace of 
Machinerv. 

West of the group, across the Avenue 
of Administration and the Fine Arts 
Lagoon, is the Palace of Fine Arts, 
1100 feet of its great Colonnade curving 
around the embowered shores of the 
lagoon. 

Along the northern, or San Francisco 
bay frontage of the unit, are the North 
Gardens, the Marina, which is a prom- 
enade overlooking the bay, and the yacht 
harbor. 

In all this makes eleven great exhibit 
palaces, which, with Festival Hall, com- 
prise the twelve mighty structures in 
the central architectural scheme of the 
exposition. 

In a general way, there are three main 
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groupings in the building plan. The 
exhibit palaces comprise one central 
group, the pavilions ot the nations and 
the buildings of the States comprise 
anothers, covering the western area of 
the exposition, and the amusement zone 
comprises the third, covering the eastern 
area. 

In addition to the four main avenues 
of the principal group of buildings, there 
are two other boulevards of major 
importance. These ere the Avenue of 
All Nations, which is a continuation 
northwesterly of the Avenue of Palms, 
and the Avenue of the States, which is 
a westerly continuation of the Esplanade, 
The Avenue of All Nations sweeps in 
a long course, giving trontage to the 
many noble edifices erected by the par- 
ticipating nations, finally to join the 
Avenue of States, along which are lo- 
cated the elegant homes of the States 
of the Union. 

Thus, with the Avenue of Palms, the 
Avenue of All Nations, the Avenue of 
the States, the Esplanade and the Ave- 
nue of Progress, a complete system of 
boulevards encircles the entire exposi- 
tion grounds. It is on this long length 
of roadway that the Vanderbilt auto- 
mobile cup race will be run on February 
22nd, and the Grand Prix two days 
later. 

The extreme west limits of the grounds, 
beyond the pavilions of the nations and 
states, contains the live stock section, 
the stadium and the race track. This 
track, of the most approved modern 
construction is one mile in circumference. 
Within the west halt of the course is a 
one-third mile cinder track. 

The general theme of the builders of 
the exposition is educationel—educa- 
tions! in every field of human endeavor. 
No exhibit will be considered tor an 
award by the International Jury of 
Award unless that erticle has been pro- 
duced or originated since the St. Louis 
exposition ten years ago. It is therefore 
a contemporeneous exposition in the 
full sense of that term. 

The eighty thousand exhibitors who 
have assembled their displays from the 
nations of the globe, heve combined to 
present an epitome of the world’s pro- 
gress. The culminating triumphs of all 
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the competition in ideas of the past 
decade—a decade that has accomplished 
more than the entire ventury that pre- 
ceeded it in material advancement—will 
be here. Action will be a dominant key 
note. Wherever it is possible exhibits 
that have properties of motion, will be 
shown in action. Particularly will this 
be true of the electrical feetures. 

Some idea of the vast importance of 
this educational aspect of the exposition 
can be roughly gained when it is said 
that 226 national and _ international 
congresses and conventions will essemble 
here during the exposition period. Of 
these, business, scientific and educa- 
tional congresses will number twenty- 
two each; agricultural congresses, twenty- 
one; industrial congresses, fifteen; labor 
and religious congresses, nine each; chari- 
teble and sociological, eight, and _his- 
torical, five. There will be many frater- 
nal and social conventions of interna- 
tional membership, the whole list bring- 
ing hundreds of thousands of members 
to San Francisco. 

There is no nation of the world that 
will not be represented in some manner. 

Many will be represented not only 
by huge exhibits, but by national pavi- 
lions erected at great cost. Among 
these officially participating nations are 
the following: 

Argentina, Australia, Boliva, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, China, Chili, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Den- 
mark, Ecuedor, France, Greece, Haiti, 
Hondures, Holland, Italy, Japan, Li- 
beria, Monaco, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
Newfoundland, Norway, Persia, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Roumsnia, Sweden, Spain 
Salvedor, Switzerland, Siam, Servia, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Where national governments have not 
made governmental appropriations, the 
exhibits have been handled by the 
nstional Chambers of Commerce, so 
that the representation of the world 
nations is complete. 

When the pedestrian who has been 
enthusiastically travelling the exhibit 
aisles, the avenues and the colonnaded 
galleries seeks rest and refreshment he 
will find cafes and restaurants plentifully 
sprinkled over the grounds. The prices 
are fixed by the exposition officials and 
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are exactly what one would pay in normal 
times. No increases of price will be 
permitted. The same thing is true of 
the hotels, the Inside Inn, inside the 
grounds, and the Sxn Francisco hotels. 
All are bound by agreement to keep 
prices at the same rate that prevails at 
the present time in San Francisco. 

Topping off the great exposition, afford- 
ing the curious and interested visitor 
relaxation from viewing exhibits, is the 
Zone, where the concessionaires have 
assembled the greatest aggregation of 
laughter provoking devices in the history 
of world’s expositions. The investment 
in the Zone represents nearly $11,000,000 
and the one hundred concessionaires 
were selected out of 7,000 applicants as 
being sound financially and the best 
fitted of the entire list as amusement 
provokers. Here are found some of 
the biggest showmen in the world. 

Transportation facilities to the grounds 
are mple; the fire protection system is 
the finest that modern engineering skill 
could devise; the policing in addition 
to the 800 exposition guards, will be 
handled by the Pinkertons, and an 
emergency hospital is on the grounds 
completely equipped with latest appara- 
tus and motor ambulances. 

Fully a year ago, certain scoffers said 
that San Francisco could not possibly 
have her exposition ready on time, these 
same scoffers, forgetting that San Fran- 
cisco, burned to ashes in the greatest 
holocaust of modern times, delved and 
hewed and hammered—fired with the 
recrudescent spirit of the Pioneers— 
and rebuilt her city better, bigger and 


.more marvelous over night. 


San Francisco knew the exposition 
would be ready and President Charles 
C. Moore of the exposition company, at 
that early period, gave out an interview 
in which occured the line that became 
the slogan for the exposition builders: 
The exposition must and will be ready. 

On January 1, 1915, eight weeks before 
the date of the opening of the gates, 
it was reported by the Director of Works, 
as ninety-eight per cent completed. 
Today it is entirely completed. And 
on Saturday, February 20th, the 
gates will swing wide, the tropical 
avenues will invite, the portals will 
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beckon, and the world will be given 
opportunity to judge of how well San 
Francisco has kept the trust the nation 
reposed in her, when Congress, back in 
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1910, delegated to the Queen CityJJof 
the West the honor of holding the world’s 
celebration of the completion of the 
Panema canal. 
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FARMERS? 





CAN AMERICANS AFFORD TO 
BE A Discussion of Marketing Conditions 
: "Sabetitete for the present Destructive 
Competition. 
By F. D. Flint 


ing Constructive Cooperation as 








HE unprecedented demand for 
American wheat, and the conse- 

quent rise in prices has drawn our 

attention to the reletive producing 
ability of Germany and the United 
States. 

Germany by scientific methods has 
increased her wheat yield from twenty 
four bushels per acre in 1890 to thirty 
five bushels in 1913. The United States 
with richer soil, produced thirteen bushels 
per ecre in 1894 and last year averaged 
only fourteen bushels. 

This has caused a Los Angeles Daily 
peper to say editorially :— 

“‘We shall now see Germany reap the 
tremendous reward of her scientific tarm- 
ing. In wheat-growing per acre, as in 
banking end commerce, in municipal 
government, and in her system of farm 
loans Germany has been more progressive 
than any other nation.” 

And it might have been added that Ger- 
many profits by her farming because 
she has 9 scientific marketing system. 

Apropos of thet here sre some more 
facts :-— 

The United States produced and sold 
during the twelve months just passed, 
farm and animal products to the value 
of $10,000,000,000. While it was ac- 
complishing that megnificent feat, it 
produced and did not sell $6,000,000,000 
worth of farm products, which went 
to waste, because the producers could 
not find a market for that product. The 
Department of Agriculture is the author- 
ity for the statement that the farmers of 
America averaged a little better income 
during the past year than the average 
wage earner. 

The value of the food products delivered 
at the terminals in New York City is 
stated to be $350,000,000 annually, 
which sum $150,000,000 is added in 
the distribution charges and middlemen’s 





profits before it gets to the conumer. 
In the City of Rochester milk is selling 
at ten cents per quart. The cost per 
100 miles each quart has to be hauled 
in getting to the Rochester consumer is 
one-half cent. In other words the trans- 
portation costs one-half cent per quart 
per hundred miles of travel. That it 
has been found that the farmer producing 
that milk gets two and one-half cents 
per quart for his product. Then brings 
the total cost of the milk delivered in 
Rochester up to three cents per quart, 
leaving a difference of seven cents to 
be accounted for in the delivery of that 
milk in the city, and the dealers profits. 
In America the farmer is credited with 
receiving thirty five cents out of every 
dollar that the consumer pays for the 
products of the farm. The sixty five 
cents left is divided between the middle- 
men and the transportation teatures. 

In Germany the farmer is credited 
with receiving sixty five cents out of 
the dollar that the consumer pays for 
the food products of the farmer. In 
the City of Turin, Italy, 400,000 popula- 
tion, the farmers supplying that city 
with milk receive three cents per quart 
for their milk at the farm and it is deliv- 
ered to the consumer in Turin at a final 
cost of four cents per quart. 

With that list of uncorrelated facts 
as a starting point what can we judge 
of the condition that confronts us as 
a farming nation? What can we con- 
clude of our marketing methods? It 
can be but one conclusion; that there is 
poor business method somewhere. And 
as «: matter of fact the more it is examined 
the less method we find in our marketing 
system. In fact we are forced to the 
conclusion that we have no science of 
matketing at all. Still we keep on 
growing crops, spending time, energy 
and capital only to find no method for 
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selling them after they are produced and 
ready to be marketed. 

It follows then that there may be 
some connection with that lack of 
method and the fact that in the past 
ten years we have increased our tenants 
16 per cent. while the totel number of 
farm renters in the United States is 
now thirty seven per cent of the tsrmers. 
In other words the farmers are finding 
it impossible to grow crops, market 
them through our poor system, and still 
have enough money with which to 
become a land owner. Really he is 
finding it hard to afford to be a producer 
at ell, and if he is to continue as a pro- 
ducer something must be done to remedy 
his condition. Whatever the solution, 
it must be effective and permanent. 

Fortunately, Mr. David Lubin, our 
permanent delegate at the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, 
has by virtue of that position, been eble 
to survey the world of sgriculture, watch 
the development of ideas among the 
nations, and report to us whatever of 
good has come under his observation. 

For the past ten years he has been 
observing and studying the operation 
of a system of marketing which has been 
adapted and adopted by the different 
continental countries of Europe. It has 
proven effective in every case, with the 
result today that wherever it is operating, 
the farmer is getting more for his produce 
than he was previous to the adoption 
ot the system, and the cost has been 
lowered to the consumers of the respec- 
tive countries. Therefore the market- 
ing of those nations has taken on form, 
or design, or purpose, and all marketing 
has passed beyond an _ experimente! 
stage, and become a fixed factor in the 
prosperity of the nations. 

He has therefore suggested to us that 
we adapt and adopt to our conditions 
the German system of marketing, 2s 
conducted under the Landwirtschaftsrat, 
or Council of Agriculture. His sug- 
gestion has taken the form of a Reso- 
lution, now in the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Federal Congress, and 
known as House Joint Resolution Num- 
ber 344. In it provision has been made 
to meet any contingency that might 
come up in the orgenization ot such a 
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system to meet the requirement of 
this country. 

The plan, in substgnce, is this: 

First. Let the President of the 
United States appoint a national market- 
ing commission consisting of (a) the 
president of an influential Chamber of 
Commerce; (6) the mayors of three of 
the largest cities in the Union; (c) three 
members of the leading mail order and 
department stores; (d) a leading rail- 
road man; (¢) a parcel-post man; (/) 
a leading banker; (g) 2 leeding working- 
man; (b) two Congressmen; (7) a 
Senator; making 14 in all; and in addi- 
tion to these let the President add 15 
farmers from the various sections of 
the United States. 

This committee of 29 would be the 
National Marketing Commission, who 
would meet and organize for the purpose 
of having the food products in the various 
Stetes of the Union distributed under 
the plan that shall be explained further 
on. 

Second. Said National Commission 
shall have prescribed power of direction 
of similar committees to be appointed 
by each of the Governors in every State 
in the Union. 

Third. Said State commissions shall 
have power to appoint commissions of 
the same kind for every county in that 
State, and the county commissions shall 
have the right to appoint the township 
committees. 

The National Commission, after or- 
ganization, shall devise a plan for the 
delivery and sale of the products, by 
the farmers or their hired agents. They 
shall devise plrns and specifications and 
details of sample rooms, auction rooms, 
exchanges, pits and street markets, and 
designate for the benefit of the producers 
or their agents, how the products in 
townships, counties, and states shall 
be synchronized for shipment, for dis- 
play, by private sale or by auction, the 
rules for selling and delivery, the terms 
of sale and the mode of procedure. 

The various commissions appointed 
are to ask the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the press, the carriers, the Federal, 
State and County officials, the ministers 
of the various denominations, the various 
chambers of commerce and boards of 
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trade, the labor leaders, and the farmers 
everywhere. 

For instance, the products will be 
synchronized all along the route of the 
railway, and train service will take these 
products up and deliver them, according 
to the schedule known beforehand to 
both the producer and the purchaser, 
at certain sales places. 

Each town and city will have its 
auction rooms and at almost every hour 
of the day a different line of produce will 
be offered for sale. There will be the 
open-air merkets; the cities and towns 
will designate certain public sqaures for 
that purpose, when these public sqaures 
will be converted into a market, with 
a space designated for each seller. 

In these markets or exchanges, run 
by the farmers, under the direction and 
in accordance with the plans of the 
different commissions, all the different 
kinds of farm produce could be put on 
sale at different hours in the day or week. 
There would be a time for the sale of 
potatoes or other root crops; a time for 
the sale of fruits; a time for tobaccos; 
a time for cereals; a time for cotton, 
wool, flax, and hides; a time for dairy 
products and forage; a time tor live stock 
and poultry. Thus every hour in the 
day these markets or exchanges would 
be to the agricultural interest of America 
what the heart is to the human body. 

The mode of disposing of farm produce 
here proposed is not new. It is in opera- 
tion in almost every country of Europe, 
and why should it not be in operation 
in the United States? The old and 
present system which places the buyer 
from a wholesaler in direct contact with 
the producer by bringing him to the 
farm where the product is grown, is not 
conducive to the economic welfare of 
the farmer. On the contrary, under this 
old system the fermer becomes, as it 
were, the “under dog,” the hungry dog 
tusseling with a bare, gristly bone. 

In fact, the close approach of a few 
large buyers surrounding the districts 
producing the crops which they wish 
to purchase, may be compesred to the 
besieging of a city by an invading force 
of irresistible power. Closer and closer 
these few buyers hem in the farmer in 
the producing district, until finally clos- 


ing up the ranks, they stifle all sound 
commercial practices and instincts in 
the seller. And thus those few buyers 
succeed in substantially voting over to 
themselves, at their own price, the pro- 
ducts of the seller. 

If we ever have a scientific analysis 
of the causes which have led up to the 
formation of the trusts in the United 
States, it will surely be tound that one 
of the main causes is the seemingly harm- 
less system which places a few lerge 
buyers in direct contact with the pro- 
ducers, by bringing them to the farm to 
purchase the product where it is grown. 
This system enables these few buyers 
to surround the many sellers and hem 
them in completely, thus using them as 
a property peculiarly their own, to heve, 
to hold end to keep. 

At any rate, under this new system 
proposed, the best brains of each com- 
munity would be given a chance to act 
upon its own problems and solve them 
in the most direct and effective way, 
but also in concert with an organization 
which has an underlying principle of 
procedure, or design, back of it all. 

This system or scheme of ‘operation, 
as provided in the Lubin suggestion, 
would result in a form of co-operation 
compatible with the Americen spirit. 
Co-operation in agricultural products 
is a world movement today, and corres- 
ponds to similar movements among 
other producing factors. In other 
branches of economic activity the devel- 
opment is in the direction of larger pro- 
ducing units. So it is in agriculture, 
and the failure to meet this change with 
a new theory of marketing has wrought 
havoc with our markets. In the face 
of this modern concentration of forces 
the farmer cannot remain isolated, if 
he is ultimately to retain any influence 
upon the fruit of his soil. 

The resolution under consideration 
provides a coherent and co-ordinating 
clearing house of information on all 
questions relating to the products of 
agriculture, both for the use of the pro- 
ducer and consumer. The numerous 
organizations, widely scattered and wholly 
disconnected at present, while serving 
many useful purposes, are not only in- 
adequate, but often conflicting when 
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it comes to handling the problem of 
economic distribution. 

This is the great unsolved problem 
of this country, and until it is solved 
there will be waste, unprofitable labor 
and high living cost. No greater service 
could be rendered all the people than is 
possible with such 9 commission deter- 
mined upon the wise solution of the 
difficulties ot marketing and distributing 
the necessities of life. 

We would be betraying the competence 
of Mother Earth should we give up 
in despair. So long as there is one 
hungry man, we have not succeeded in 
orgenizing the greatest of the world’s 
arts, the art of growing things, into a 
united, intelligent industry, whence can 
come that opulent productivity which 
justifies the industry of the farmer. 
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Now, the proposal is pratical or it 

is not. If it is not, that ends the matter; 
but if it is, it can be safely counted upon 
that every member of the present Con- 
gress will feel it his duty, not merely to 
urge the passage of this resolution, but 
also to exert his best energy toward 
putting the work called for in the reso- 
lution in proper working order. 
_ It must necessarily follow that if the 
proposal is practical it is of primary 
interest, not merely to the farmers of 
the nation, but to the consumers as well. 
It will thus follow that in working toward 
this end every Congressman will keep 
his pledge to his constituency when he 
pledged to work for their interests—his 
constituncy of the country and his con- 
stituency of the cities. 








Bellsmith Parody On Tipperary 


APPROVED BY JOSEPHUS? 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, hes made himself the laughing stock of 
America by forbidding the sailors of the United States Navy to sing the popular 
English song, ‘It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” on the grounds that it might 
be construed by the Germans as a breach of neutrality. Henry W. Bellsmith, of 
the International News Company, publishers of Wide World, Strand, Illustrated 
London News, etc., offers the following perody for the use of the sailors who are 
“bursting with melody.” It is written with especial reference to the Atlantic Fleet 
now on its way to the California coast. 


It’s a long, long way to California; 
It’s a long, long, way to go; 

It’s a long, long way to California, 
To the great Panama show; 

So it’s farewe'l dear old Broadway, 
Good-bye, Madison Square; 

It’s a long, long way to California, 
But we'll— 

get there—” 
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INFORMATION 


Its Value and Abuse— And the Advantages of the Laboring Class in Social 
Value Over So-Called Educated Classes 


By Jack Athens 


E PRESENT era has been called the “Age’”’ of so many different 
things that the term has lost its force. However, the tendency toward 
specialization has been more frequently used as a basis for this term, 
probably, than any of the other alleged tendencies of the times. Propa- 


bly, too, this basis is used as falsely as any could be. 

The allegation that this is an “Age of Specialization” has been due to 
one fact—that the more highly educated thinking and professional men 
have subconsciously attained the realization that the ages-old custom of 
the labor classes, in regard to trades, is productive of better results than any 
effort that may be made by one man to master all, or even many subjects. 
This is not a reversion or in any sense degeneration. The freedom of choice 
of the modern individual in the directing of his energies in accordance with 
his personal tendencies more than compensates for any loss of caste by the 
professional man who abandons those elements of his profession that he 
finds beyond hi: interest or the just use of his energies. 


Specialization, then, is not new, but is merely an economic disposition of 
information. However, the specialists do not include all, or even a consider- 
able percentage of our so-called educated classes. The real specialists are 
the laborers, the skilled artisans, each of whom knows his trade, knows it 
well, and seeks no further information save that of current events, government, 
and other elements that bear directly and constantly upon his personal 
welfare. 


Modern education has over-spread itself, has progressed with great 
rapidity in a direction diametrically opposed to the higher development of 
the race. Humanity has progressed, not because of or by our educational 
methods, but in spite of them. 


The modern educational system lays down a course. It covers almost 
every subject in the encyclopedia. It requires every child to cover all of it. 
Most of it is memory work. It proceeds upon the miserably false hypothesis 
that all children are as the imaginary average. But they are not. The 
natural mechanic is taught literature. The born merchant is taught me- 
chanics. The embryonic lawyer is driven to disgust of all study by ceaseless 
drill in physics, chemistry, mathematics, history, languages, geography, 
drawing, wood-working, music, and as many other subjects as some be- 
spectacled dreamer can conceive as being useful to anybody under any 
circumstance, no matter how remote. The tendency of the child is not 
consulted. Nature is ignored. |j 


The child matures in bewilderment, untrained, equipped with a smattering 
of everything, and nothing complete of anything—providing he sticks to 
school. If he would specialize he must choose a profession or business, and, 
carefully forgetting as much as possible of his schooling, learn in the hard 
class of practical experience the very fundamentals—and then gradually 
develop with the years. 
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But the working classes escape. They ether rebel at the nonsense of 
teaching Latin to an embryo railway fireman, or else the boy is forced to labor 
for a living and drifts eventually into his natural line. 

Information is a very important thing. It is the fundamental element 
of action, of thought itself. Some fact, of which the individual is informed, is 
the basis of every thought and act. This information is stored in memory. 
It may be of value and it may be dangerous. 

Is it not possible for the memory to be over-stocked? 1s it not possible 
that the individual may be so flooded with impulses from a wide variety of 
information that he may never select the one important impulse and con- 
centrate his energies upon one line of profit? It is. Besides, in the great 
variety of information, most of it is useless and the acquirement and re- 
tention of it is a colossal waste of energy. For, a fact once known, no in- 
dividual will willingly release it. 

For instance, when I was in school, I was compelled to memorize long 
dynasties of rulers. Why? What need had I of them? Today, if I wish to 
know who ruled Egypt in 800 B.C. or who was King of England in 1392, I 
can turn in a moment to an encyclopedia and find out. To save a single 
minute’s time once or twice in a life time, should I spend hours, yes, days, 
memorizing whole dynasties? It is absurd. 

It is vastly more important to know where to find a fact recorded than 
it is to memorize the fact unless that fact be a part of each day’s routine. 

There has been vast abuse of information. There has been too much of 
it. It is well enough to record it in books or card indexes and keep it ready 
for reference but it is folly to try to memorize it all. It is a tremendous 
expenditure of energy to little if any effect. 

The working classes, in taking their children from school at an early 
age are wise—for the schools are ruining them. The schools that ought to 
specialize insist upon generalization. If the educators of this fair land were 
given full power they would knock the virility, the thrift, the effectiveness 
of the race out of existence in a single generation. Generalization ruins the 
born specialist and ninety per cent of men are born specialists. The working 
classes subconsciously know this. “Git onto yer job,”’ is their inelegant but 
eloquent way of expressing it. They mean, “Choose your work and know it. 
Let the other fellow’s job alone.” It is sane and sensible. 

The recent agitation for vocational training is a move in the right di- 
rection. But it is primitive. 

The real necessity is for a careful and constant study of individual 
tendencies, for the early determination of each one’s fitness, and the im- 
mediate and complete training of the individual for that thing for which he is 
fitted. There must be fewer class rooms, or many much smaller ones, and 
more and bigger, better shops. There must be more and better clinics. 

Socialism moves in this direction. Its cry for equality is not the an- 
archist’s yowl for no government. It is a demand for a reasonable opportunity 
for each individual, and the determination of tendency and subsequent 
training is the making of opportunities and the fitting of each individual to 
bis particular opportunity. 





The Article on the Montessori System previously announced 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The SPIRIT of LOMALAND 


By a Siudent of the Raja- Yoga College, 


Point Loma, California 








HREE score and eight years ago, 
a man from New Jersey, employed 

at Sutter’s Sawmill, on the banks 

of the Sacramento River, espied 
in the gravel of that stream a shining 
yellow substance, which has been the 
envy of mankind since King Midas lost 
his pretty child, end learned, when all 
but too late, that love is better than 
riches. Though “all that glitters is not 
gold,” yet this shining grevel which had 
probably lain unnoticed in the bed of 
the Sacramento River for eges, proved 
to be as pure gold as that which Phidias 
used to adorn the august visage of the 
Olympian Zeus. And, as if aroused by 
a thunder-bolt trom the ‘“Cloud-Com- 
peller,’’ Colifornia awoke from her sleep 
of eges, end took her plece as Columbia’s 
fairest deughter. 

The story of ’49 is too familier to the 
reader of Americen history to need repe- 
tition. In one short year, Sutter’s Saw- 
mill grew into a city—the capital of 
our beautiful State; e town of two thous- 
and inhabitants became a city of twenty 
thousand; and eighty thousand gold- 
seekers crowded into California. Mobo- 
cracy, with the rule of drunkenness, 
disorder and debauchery, rapidiy gave 
place, we are told, to the most literal 
democracy ever known in America. 
This was followed by the stern but im- 
partial work of the Vigilence Committees; 
and by 1850, largely through the fore- 
sight and influence of President Taylor, 
“The Hero of Buena Vista,’”’ and with 
that love of law and order which it has 
ever been the boast of the Anglo-Saxon 
race to possess, Celifornia had drawn 
up a Constitution of its own, and was 
knocking at the door of the Union. 

Let us leave the gold-seekers of Calif- 
ornia for a moment, snd turn our eyes 
to a lovely spot in New England, on 
the banks of the Merrimec River— 
“The Leurels,”’ surely one of the fevorite 


haunts ot the Dryads and the Muses. 
Here, in the peaceful old town of New- 
buryport, shortly after California had 
ewekened to life, there was born a little 
girl who was one dey to ewaken into 
life what we have been pleased to call 
“THE SPIRIT OF LOMALAND.” 

I reter of course to one whose name is 
on the lips of thousands throughout the 
world today: Katherine Tingley, Leader 
and Official Head of the Universal 
Brotherhood and Theosophical Society, 
Foundress-Directress of the Raja-Yoga 
College, Editor, Philanthropist, Reformer, 
Humaniterisn, and Teacher. The little 
children speak of her the world over: with 
love and wistfulness, as though she were 
their fairy-godmother; the youths and 
maidens breathe her name with grati- 
tude and reverence, for she has been a 
guiding hand in fashioning their lives 
along lines of usefulness, purity, and 
unselfishness; mothers and fathers, 
teachers dnd professors know her as 
the best of friends end the wisest of 
counselors, who has given comfort to 
many a sad heart among them, and in- 
aspired them to nobler and grander 
ways of thinking end living; and to the 
older folk, she has brought peace and 
hope, end faith in the mercy of the Divine 
Law. She has indeed both invoked 
and evoked THE SPIRIT OF LOMA- 
LAND. Let us see how it was done. 

Before Katherine Tingley was eight 
years old, she had told her dear old 
grandfather of the wonderful city that 
she was to build some day in “The 
Land of Gold?’ She had probably: told 
others too; but others were more prosaic 
and less sympathetic, and perhaps re- 
garded her “fairy-stories” as the preco- 
cious prattle of an exceedingly bright 
and over-imaginative little girl. But 


her grandfather, who was a high Mason, 
understood her better, and scoffed not 
at her pretty stories. 

Where did she learn them? 


That is 
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a secret she has never told. But this 
much we know. She wes a child of 
Nature. She was happiest when in 
the woods, listening to the song of the 
birds, or dreaming her dreams of the 
“Gold Land,” amidst the sun-lit glades 
of Laurel Hill; or in her little row-boat 
on the shining waters of the Merrimac, 
or riding her father’s unbroken colts 
slong the country roads, to the sstonish- 
ment of the neighbors. So I know 
where she learned them—or, if I do not 
know, | know better than to enquire 
further. “To those that hearken unto 
the Gods, the Gods give ear,” says 
Homer. Well, when she was among 
the pines, or “under the benks of Laurel 
bloom,” as the poet Whittier sang, or 
on the Merrimac, can we not imagine 
that she listened to the soft whisperings 
of the Dryads and the Muses and the 
Naiads; and so they told her—for they 
travel far—-of the beautiful city she 
would one day build in the “Golden 
Land of the West.” And she knew 
that they told the truth. 

And so, later on in life, when she met 
General John C. Fremont, “The Path- 
Finder,” and repeated to him her “fairy 
stories,” hoping to have him give a more 
definite description of what she declared 
she knew existed in “The Lend of Gold,” 
he svid: “Why, there is more truth 
than fiction in your description. The 
spot you have described is the promono- 
tory that divides Sen Diego Bay from 
the Pacific: it is Point Lome. 

Years have intervened. California’s 
material wealth has grown apace. Cities 
of metropolitan dimensions have sprung 
up as if by magic. The naturel resources 
ot the country have been developed in 
a most wonderful way. Men of large 
means, wielding great influence in the 
financial world, have pinned their taith 
on Coelifornie’s future, end backed it 
up with their pocket-books. And now 
we stand on the threshold of what is 
considered to be the beginning of Celif- 
ornia’s greatest era—the year 1915 and 
the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Not satisfied with one Exposition to 
celebrate this great event in the com- 
mercial and engineering history of our 
country, Californians must needs break 
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all records and conduct two great World's 
Feirs at once, to welcome our visitors 


from the Atlantic Seaboard through 
both the Golden and the Silver Gates. 
In short, the confidence of Californians 
in the prosperity of their State has reached 
such a point that it seems likely to sweep 
everything before it. The following 
words of Governor Johnson surely are 
echoed in many an enthusiastic Celifor- 
nian’s heart: “There are two classes 
of people in the world; those who live 
in California, and those who want to 
live here.” 

With such a spirit enimating the hearts 
of our citizens, surely our Expositions 
cannot but succeed. No doubt previous 
World’s Fairs will excel ours in some 
respects; but there is one element that 
no other Exposition has ever had before; 
and that is, the progressive spirit of 
Californians. And this is a more con- 
crete issue than may appear at first 
sight. Why? Because it is contagious. 
Heretofore people have sttended World’s 
Fairs to see whet was to be seen, and 
return again to their old-time ruts. 
But let once the tourist set his foot within 
the Garden of the Hesperides, and taste 
of the golden apples, and the spirit of 
California takes possession of him. He 
wants to stay here. He invests his 
money, and before we know it, he is 
as enthusiastic a Californian as could 
be found at any “boosters” meeting. 
Ere long he is superciliously, if not 
scornfully, chiding his Eastern friends 
for remaining “back there,”’ when there 
is so much real life and prosperity to 
be found out here in “God’s country.” 
Let no one say that the Spirit of California 
will not be an important factor in the 
success of our efforts for 1915. 





Now there are at least two elements— 
possibly many more—which will make 
the San Diego Exposition superior to 
and distinctive from any previous World’s 
Fair—or any contemporaneous one either, 
for that matter! The first, and most 


‘obvious one to all, is San Diego’s un- 


matchable climate. Take it in summer 
or in winter, it is ideal. People are 
in the habit—especielly Europeans— 
of running to Italy to spend their winters. 
It was the writer’s pleasure to spend 
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about two months during the winter 


of 1912 in Rome. I had heard a great 
deal about “Sunny Italy,” and “the 
warm Italian skies.”’ But in Southern 
California, during the winter, one can 
take at random almost any two days, 
and absorb more real sunshine than was 
to be enjoyed during the whole of that 
two months’ stay in Italy! Where will 
the people of means prefer to spend their 
winters, after they have visited Celifornia 
in 1915? The answer is so obvious that 
“he who runs may read.” 

Again, during the summer of 1913, 
the writer was privileged to be a member 
of the party of Raja-Yoga Students, 
who spent several months at one of the 
most beautiful spots in Scandinavia— 
the lend where people go to escepe the 
heat of the southern summers. The 
Island of Visingso,’”’ whereon Katherine 
Tingley convoked and directed the Inter- 
national Theosophical Peace Congress 
at Midsummer, 1913, is aptly called 
“The Pearl of Sweden.” Beeutifully 
situated in the placid waters of Lake 
Vettern, forest-clad Visingso is the joy 
of Freya and of Iduna. Truly, it is 
blest with gifts in the way of somber 
forest depths, end exquisite verdure, 
that even Southern California cannot 
boast. And yet—ah! yet—how many 
times during those three months at 
Vising so, when the rain would be pour- 
ing outside, and I would be sitting at 
my typewriter, wrapped in a woolen 
dressing-gown, in the vain endeavor to 
keep warm, did I thank my lucky stars 
that Southern California was my home, 
and that ere long I should feel the warmth 
of its eternal summer once more! 





And now we come to the other element, 
the element, one might say, that will 
make the San Diego Exposition as far 
phead of the San Francisco Exposition, 
2s the Spirit of California will make 
both expositions of 1915 superior to all 
previous ones. I refer to THE SPIRIT 
OF LOMALAND. My statement may 
sound extravagant.. Some may attribute 
it to over-zealous local enthusiasm. 
Others may ssy, “Oh, well, that is just 
one of those Theosophists talking.” But 
let me add that what others than T heoso- 
pbists have said in regard to the greatness 
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and distinctiveness of the Spirit of Loma- 
lend, has been far more extravagant then 
anything I shell say. Page sfter page 
could be quoted from eminent men and 
women, who heve visited the Interns- 
tional Theosophical Headqusrters at 
Point Loma, who were not Theosophists, 
who were not locally interested in either 
Point Loma or San Diego, and who were 
not given to extravagent language; but 
who have publicly testified to the grand- 
eur and the sublimity of the Spirit of 
Lomaland, in a way that ought to make 
every Californian, at least, “sit up and 
take notice,”—to use a colloquial ex- 
pression. 

Many of my readers will doubtless 
ask, “What is the Spirit ot Lomaland, 
anyway?’ This is a question that can- 
not be answered directly. A principle 
of such magnitude as the Spirit of Loma- 
land, cannot be confined within the 
compass of a definition. To be under- 
stood, it must be lived and participated 
in. But let me endeavor to illustrate 
it by a few of its manifestations, and 
then the reader mzy judge for himself. 

On a beautiful moon-light night of 
a recent September, so mild and tranquil 
that it might have been in Southern 
California, while taking a breath of fresh 
air on the hurricane deck of a great White 
Ster Liner “Celtic,” in mid-Atlantic, 
a gentleman accosted the writer, after 
having walked past several times as 
though he would like to speak, but had 
not made up his mind. He proved to 
be a prosperous Liverpool shipper con- 
nected with a company that formerly 
sent vessels into San Diego harbor. 
He seid in substance: “You will perdon 
my intrusion, but I have been watching 
the Raje-Yoga Students from California, 
ever since the Celtic left Liverpool,” 
(there were twenty-four “Raja-Yogas” 
on board), “and trying to understand 
them, but as yet, I have not succeeded. 
They all seem so satisfied and contented 
with themselves.” 

“Not with ourselves,” I protested, 
“but with the work in which we are 
engaged.” 

“Oh, well, put it how you will,” he 
said; “but the fact is you ell seem so 
dignified, and quiet, and yet so heppy 
and at peace with the world, in a way 
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that the rest of us are not. I would 
like an explanation. What is the secret?” 

I answered, “The Spirit of Lomaland 
permeates our party.”’ 

If, then, the Theosophists at Loma- 
land have found the secret of peace and 
comparative happiness, have they not 
something to offer to the people who at- 
tend the Exposition of 1915, which no 
other Exposition has ever sttempted 
to offer? And truly, the Theosophists’ 
panacea is the Philosopher’s Stone evolved 
from the crucible of human experiences, 
under the guidence of a Master-Alchem- 
ist, who knows the elements end com- 
pounds of the humsn laboratory, their 
capabilities, their combinations, their 
uses and their dangers, as well as Mme. 
Curie does the properties of radium, as 
well as Rontgen the nature of the X-ray, 
as Faraday knew the laws of magnetism 
and electricity—a knowledge based upon 
wide experience and unerring intuitive 
perception. Verily the Theosophists’ 
panacea is a living, vitalizing, informing 
knowledge of Theosophy—not a book 
comprehension only of its illuminating 
doctrines. And such a knowledge of 
Theosophy can only be gained, we are 
taught, through the performance of 
duty and through a constant effort at 
selt-improvement for the ultimate purpose 
of serving others. We are confident 
it is best gained under the guidance 
and with the help of a Teacher of com- 
passion and wisdom, such as we students 
know Ketherine Tingley to be. 

H. P. Blavatsky, the beloved Foundress 
of the Theosophice! Movement in modern 
times, once transmitted to her students 
the following words, taken from a letter 
which she had received trom her Precep- 
tor—one of those Great Teachers, whom 
Theosophists believe do live on this 
earth. If we did not believe in them, 
then our doctrines of evolution must 
needs come to a standstill with poor, im- 
perfect, erring, passionate, selfish man— 
at best a very muddy “Image of God.” 
Such a conception we hold to be an insult 
to the Divinity Itself. But here is the 
letter: 

“Behold the Truth before you: 

a clean life, an open mind, a pure 
heart, an eager intellect, an un- 
veiled spiritual perception, a brother- 
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liness for one’s co-disciple, a readiness 
to give and receive advice and in- 
struction, a loyal sense of duty to 
the teacher, a willing obedience to 
the behests of TRUTH, once we 
have placed our confidence in, and 
believe that Teacher to be in possess- 
sion of it; a courageous endurance of 
personal injustice, a brave declara- 
tion of principles, a valiant detence 
ot those who are unjustly attacked, 
and 9 constant eye to the ideal of 
human progression and_ perfection 
which the Secret Science depicts— 
these are the golden stairs, up the 
steps of which the learner may climb 
to the Temple of Divine Wisdom.” 

And our second Leader, William Q. 
Judge, whom we call “The Chief,” wrote: 

“What then is the royal talisman, 
—the panacea, finally? It is duty, 
selflessness.” 

And the following motto, which every 
Reja-Yoga Student loves and knows by 
heart, was given to us by our present 
Teacher: 

“Do well the smallest duty; and 
when the day is done, there will be 
no regrets, no time wasted. Then 
joy will come.” 

It is in the endeavor to fashion our 
lives along the lines suggested by these 
words from our three Leeders and Teach- 
ers, that we try to become at one with 
the Spirit of Lomalend. 

Again, the broad platform of the 
Universal Brotherhood and Theoso- 
phical Society is shown in the following 
clause from the official organ of the 
Society, The Theosophical Path (Point 
Loma, California,) of which Katherine 
Tingley is the editor: 

“The Universal Brotherhood and 
Theosophical Society welcomes to 
membership all who truly love their 
fellowmen, end desire the eradica- 
tion of the evils caused by the bar- 
riers of race, creed, caste, or color, 
which have so long impeded human 
progress. .... The Organization 
represents nO particuler creed; it is 
entirely unsectarian, and includes 
professors of all faiths, only exacting 
from each member that large toler- 
ation of the belief of others which he 
desires them to exhibit towards his 
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own., Adhesion to the principle of 
Universal Brotherhood is the only 
pre-requisite to membership.” 


We are fully aware that there are 
some herd-headed, intelligent, and pro- 
gressive citizens, who have said, and 
probably will say in future: ‘Well, 
these ideals sre very fine; but they are 
impracticable.” The fact that there 
have been numerous efforts made in 
the past to form communistic settle- 
ments and colonies, etc., on so-called 
“ideal lines,” may lead some to think: 
“Well, the Theosophists’ effort at Point 
Loma is all right, but it will probably 
end like so meny others.” 

In answer to that, let me say that in 
the first place, the Theosophical Insti- 
tution at Point Loma is not a Community, 
a Settlement, or a Colony. It is primer- 
ily the Headquarters of the Univers! 
Brotherhood and Theosophical Society 
throughout the World, where the business 
of the same is carried on, with many and 
varied Departments. And it is also 
a great educational institution. 

But the fact that the economic con- 
ditions at Point Loma are so different 
from those usually in vogue in the world, 
does arouse considerable curiosity. There 
are living at the International Theoso- 
phical Headquarters, representetives of 
some twenty different nations; there are 
rich men and poor men; university pro- 
fessors, lawyers, artists, physicians, lit- 
erary men, business men and craftsmen; 
all the officials and workers are volun- 
teers snd unsalaried; some pay for their 
board and supplies and give their services, 
as well; some do neither, owing to in- 
validism or advanced age; but all who 
are able to do so, are ectively occupied 
where fittest, women as well as men. 
And regarding the students in the Raja- 
Yoga College and the Raja Yoga Academy, 
each individual is dealt with according 
to his or her own needs, capabilities, 
and weaknesses—and this leads to pro- 
gress and heppiness; for it is the only 


just way. 
Moreover, the Constitution of the 
Universal Brotherhood and Theoso- 


phical Society, which was adopted by 
an almost unanimous vote at the Con- 
vention of the Theosophical Society in 
Chicago in 1898, places supreme legis- 
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lative, executive, and judicial functions 
in the hands of one person. And when 
one beers in mind that the Constitution 
of the Universal Brotherhood has now 
been in force since 1898, and that since 
that time the power and strength, the 


-unity and esprit de corps, as well as the 


membership of the Organization, have 
been constently increasing, and that 
there has been no division among the 
members since that time; and that the 
Organization has been constantly grow- 
ing in the esteem and respect of the whole 
world, any fair-minded man must admit 
thet Theosophists have no cause to 
desire to alter the form of their Consti- 
tution. 

So I repeat, that it is Katherine Ting- 
ley’s leadership that has brought the 
Spirit of Lomaland into being, and 
enabled it to continue to breathe amidst 
the hurly-burly of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and to shed its beneficent influence 
ell over the world. “By their fruits, 
shall ye know them.” And we are 
willing to judge our Leader and Teacher, 
and let posterity so judge her, by what 
she has done for each of us individually, 
for the Universal Brotherhood and Theo- 
sophical Society, snd for Humanity as 
a whole. People have marveled at the 
whole-hearted support given by the 
members of our Organization to their 
Teacher; and have either attempted 
to explain it themselves from a limited 
view-point, or requested an explanation 
from others—sometimes from those who 
were in no position to give it. 

Listen: If following one who has 
ever appealed to the noblest and best 
in you; if loving one, who has stood by 
you in all your trials and helped you to 
surmount many a difficulty in your own 
life, end brought you peace end happi- 
ness, when everything else has failed; 
if respecting one who has ever shown 
herself worthy of nothing but respect; 
if honoring one who has ever proved 
herself most honorable; if serving one 
who is ever serving others; yes, if fol- 
lowing one who never asks you to do 
anything not sanctioned by the highest 
dictates of conscience;—it such conduct 
seems inexplicable to any fair-minded 
person, then will the Spirit of Lomaland 
forever remain to him a mystery. Let 
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critics and sceptics gabble and babble 
how they will: we have a real Leader 
and Teacher, and our devotion to her 
and the Cause of Humenity which she 
represents, is sincere. Such a combina- 
tion is invincible. Let tuture ages be 
our judges! 





Perhaps the reader now can begin to 
catch the aroma of the Spirit of Loma- 
land. On the strength of this supposi- 
tion, may a prophecy be ventured? 
In after years, when those who have 
visited Southern California, either dur- 
ing the Exposition or later on, and have 
come in contact with the Theosophical 
work at Point Loma, begin to picture 
to themselves the experiences that have 
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had the most lasting and_ beneficial 
effects upon their lives; perhaps when 
they are in difficulties, when sorrow and 
disappointment are touching them; per- 
heaps when the friendly figure of Death 
is beckoning to them, and the Recording 
Angel is at hand to show them their 
record on the Screen of Time;—then, 
out ot the turmoil and unrest of the 
world’s life, there will arise berore their 
now clearer visions, the sugust form of 
a fair Goddess, crowned with a laurel 
wreath, and bearing in her hand the 
olive branch; and underneath, in letters 
of living light, the legend: 


“The Spirit of Lomaland—The Hope 
of Humanity” 


An Eventide In California 


By Elizabeth Hyjerleid-Shelley 


(In California the Coast Range of mountains, among which Mt. 
Hamilton, with The Lick Observatory, stands prominently 
forth, is often lighted by a brilliant reflection at sunset. ) 


The twilight deepens, 


And the mountain peaks 

That erst were roseate, 

Are slowly soft’ning into quiet gray. 

The bees have ceased their humming, 

The errant birds are bushed to rest: 

The very air is calm and breathes good will; 
Discord and strife seem cheerily remote. 
There is an inborn tenderness 

That soothes the restless spirit 

And gently whispers peace. 
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I’m py for the days gone by 
nd for the days that be, : sane 
Bardney anw-tera dey het Irines I'm Glad to Be Alive: 


Fresh joy and bope to me, ° 

For every morn establishing Aren t You ? 
The love divine anew,— 

Ab yes, I’m glad to be alive! 
Aren't you? 


I’m thankful for the common things: 

For ers and trees and brooks, 
For open fire, and easy-chair, 

or good old songs and books, 

For shady walks and gardens fair, 

‘And. grass begemmed with dew,— 
Ab yes, I’m glad to be alive! 

Aren't you? 


I’m thankful for the loving ones 
Who all my fortunes share, 

For faithful, irue and loyal friends, 
For those who know and care, 

For confidence of steadfast ones 
Who trust the journey thru,— 

Ab yes, I’m glad to be alive! 
Aren't you? 


I’m thankful for each sin o’erthrown, 
For every triumph gained, 
For every bigh and noble aim, 
For every height attained, 
For bope of day beyond the night, 
For strength to bear and 5] — 
Ab yes, I’m glad to be alive. 
Aren't you? : 


I’m thankful for the tenderness 
Of the good God above, 
By Arthur Gardner Merriam For For, oth ane Pe ocyenal ga 
For all the precious promises, 
For all that’s good and true,— 
Ab yes, I’m glad to be alive! 
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FIVE DOLLARS and A DAY 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 








IVE me five dollars and a day, 
and I can see the world! City, 
country, ocean, mountain, valley, 
21 can look on at the world of 
pleasure and hear the whir of the world 
of business. I can run the chromatic 
scale of scenery and climb all the rounds 
of climate, and if you will come with 
me I will take you up into an exceeding 
high mountain and show you all the 
kingdoms of the earth! 

California is rightly called the play- 
ground of the world for here come the 
tired millionaire from Pittsburg, the 
ovei worked stock-broker from New York 
and the jaded merchant from Chicago; 
here congregate the rest-seeking sons 
of the soil from the Middle West, the 
tourist teechers from New England and 
the adventure-scenting authors from In- 
diana. They come from Australia snd 
admire our eucalyptus trees, they come 
from Italy and praise California skies, 
and no matter from what climate or 
condition they come, they find here 
recreation, amusement, diversion. 

But California is not simply a play- 
ground in which to amuse millionaires, 
it is a “stamping-ground” on which to 
amass millions and breathe the freest 
and purest air while you, and everybody 
else are doing it, and on the street you 
can’t tell the difference, either in coun- 
tenance or in clothes, between the man 
who pays rent end has just invested 
seventy-five dollars in the chicken busi- 
ness and the man who owns a million- 
dollar building site on which he is erect- 
ing a twelve-story office rental building. 

But whether you have come for amuse- 
ment or amassment, have you ever 
thought of the great diversity of oppor- 
tunity, equally open for both, to be 
found in that nerrow strip of country 
extending thirty miles inland from the 
shore line to the summit of Mt. Lowe? 


And would you believe that in the 
brief span of one short day the entire 
range of human recreation and the whole 
giant body of business could be seen and 
successive gradations of climate, from 
semi-tropic to elmost poler, be enjoyed? 
To convince yourself you need only 
twenty-four hours and a half-eagle with 
wings, provided, of course, you gre al- 
ready in Southern California. 

Buying a round trip ticket from Los 
Angeles to the beach one night, so as to 
get an early start next day, I arrived at 
the sea-level at twelve o’clock, after an 
hour’s ride on the trolley. My ticket 
cost me fifty cents and tor a dollar I 
secured a comfortable room for the night 
in an excellent hotel, but, although the 
bed looked inviting and my eyes were 
heavy with a delicious drowsiness, the 
beauty of the night sea called to me anb 
the siren in the night wind sang. Beiore 
me lay the Pacific’s panarama over which 
the stars danced barefooted, and the 
moon, like a thinly-veiled Salome, glided 
in pearl-white mist. From the bosom 
ot the ocean deep orchestral tones rolled 
up which seemed not so much a mani- 
festation of sound as a great, throbbing 
pulse beat from the heart ot silence. It 
was solitude, absolute, infinite. Not 
a foot print but my own indented the 
smooth level sand tor miles. The tide 
washed it clean of all human defacement 
and hung a rosary of shells and sea- 
weed on its breast. In the air was a 
corresponding, elemental purity which 
seemed to cleanse the earth of its passions 
and unrest. The dance of the moon 
and the stars became a religious cere- 
mony, the voice of the sea was a chant, 
and the heavy mist creeping in was 
like a cowled monk whispering an 
“absolvo te.” 

The next morning I awoke with a two- 
hour-old sun pouring in my window. 
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Having long tollowed the no-breakfast 
plan I did not have to waste any time 
but hurried out on the beach, that same 
beach which had been so somber and 
soundless the night before. Now a 
carnival of clamor and color confronted 
me. Parrot green parasols shimmered 
in the sun; cerise and scarlet sunshades 
skimmed along like tropic birds; children 
in gay pink-checked dresses capered in 
the sand, shouting and scuffling with 
their barking dogs as they ran in and 
out the water’s edge. The squeals of 
little boy bathers and the shrill laughter 
of girls mingled with the mellow bray 
ot the merry-go-round and the enticing 
tones of the megaphone man who trum- 
peted alound the thrills of scenic railway, 
skating rink and wheel of fate; and, 
adding to this medley of sound was the 
flute-like call of the mystic maze music. 
the hurdy-gurdy advertising the per- 
forming seals and the never-ending mov- 
ing-picture melodeon. 

Boys launching 2a fishing craft alter- 
nately swore and shouted at each other, 
a group of girls in white middy blouses 
were singing a college song and, cutting 
through all this human hum, like a sky- 
rocket, was the swish and roar of the 
trolley car. Soon | was sky-rocketing 
townward, past aviation park where 
aerial history has been made, past 
cricket grounds and tennis courts, and 
golt links, past racetracks, polo grounds 
and ball parks all side by side with bean 
ranches, sugar-beet acres, vineyards, and 
walnut groves, making the whole earth 
look like a checker-board of pleasure 
and prosperity. 

And then the multitudinous roar of 
the city, the click-clack of the shuttle 
weaving miles of steel rails and wires 
and smoke-stacks, miles of sky-scrapers 
and shipping yards into one fabric to 
clothe the necessities of man. Here 
manufacture, traffic and commerce form 
an equilateral triangle with an apex of 
success. Here, too, like links in a chain 
to lead to the labyrinth of delight are 
theaters, art-galleries, moving-pictuie 
shows, cafes, dancing-pavillions, wooded 
parks with lakes and drive-ways, libr- 
ies, end the gay, glittering shops to 
supply ever real and fancied want of 
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The wide range of the city’s industrial 
interests can be seen at a glance on the 
streets, from the cosmopolitan popu- 
lation. Walk from Vignes street to 
the Plaze and you can see every national- 
ity of the earth. Not only can everyman 
find his own “meat” served up to him 
in his own way, but many will find it 
manufactured here, from puree to pudding 
from macaroni to maccaroons. You can 
eat in a cafeteria, as | did for thirty-five 
cents, or you can have a six-course dinner 
to the accompaniment of clinking glass 
and cabaret music, to the extent of your 
whole bank balance if you so desire, 
and st both places you will find people 
happy and rexpectable. 

But at one o’clock the sky-rocketing 
trolley bore me sky-ward and away from 
this prodigelity of pleasure. Again there 
were stretches of green where fat-legged 
little caddies could scarcely keep up with 
the strenuous, middle-aged golfer, there 
was a gleam of white tennis courts as 
we shot past and in the distance I saw 
the dust rising from the hoofs of polo 
ponies. Interspersing the sports, giv- 
ing the earth a substantial aspect it 
might not otherwise have worn, were 
orenge groves, olive orchards, alfalfa 
field and such an amazing lot of homes 
that the phrase recurred to me, “a mul- 
titude which no man can number.” 
And all of these homes from the tiniest 
two-room cottage to the palaces of stone 
and concrete seemed knitted out of one 
thread, the green vines that clamber 
over all with equal luxuriance were 
rooted in one soil—the love for, and the 
pride in, a home-nest. 

On dozens of diverging roads merry 
motor parties were skimming along, 
enough riders in the saddle galloped by 
to convince me it is not yet a horseless 
age, and a camp wagon with swaying 
sides and flapping curtains rought 
vividly to mind the picturesque stories 
of early California days. 

As I neared the foot hills mountain 
climbers afoot and on burro could be 
seen toiling up the trails; hunters with 
their dogs and guns were afield and fisher- 
men with rod and reel were making for 
the trout-streams beyond the first moun- 
tain range. Then, when by electric 
trolley and incline I had been taken to 
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the top of that high mountein named 
Lowe, the whole ki of earth’s 
diversified interests and indulgence 
spread out before me like one great con- 
crete, crystalized temptation. 

Four thousand feet down, themselves 
at an altitude of two thousand feet 
were the foot hills, a tangle of sage and 
mesquite, where rabbits snd quail scur- 
ried ahead of the hunter; beyond these 
lay Altadena with its rose gardens, 
pepper-drives and cool wide verandas 
where white-fingered women were serv- 
ing Lipton’s best; further to the south 
gleamed that greenest-lawned, bluest- 
blooded town on earth, Pasadena, with 
its palatial homes and cathedral-like 
churches, end, sprinkling the whole 
vividly colored valley, as fer as the eye 
could reach, were dozens of towns, little 
and big, dotting the land like jewel 
incruatations. Sierra Madre with its 
high, picturesque setting; San Gabriel 
with its _— old mission and unique 
theater, Glendale with its long lighted 
way, the beach towns with their piers, 
bath-houses yo ee possibilities 
all seemed to out friendly hands 
end I felt that if I had not already es- 
tablished a residence and planted my 
own “muscat” vine and Smyrna fig-tree 
how difficult it would be to decide be- 
tween the merits of so many attractive 
towns. 

A curtain of soft, twany haze hung 
hiding Los Angeles, which as a bride 
retiring into her dressing-room, seemed 
to make ready for the coming of the 
bri . Night wes coming on and 
with vastness of the space about me 
and the depth of the stillness below, 
silence with all of that visible activity 
beneath me, quietness with all the city’s 
rush and the roar so near, eternal repose 
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on the brow of the mountain with the 
sea’s restless heart so close, I felt like 
a dweller on some far distant planet 
and knew that when I returned to those 
bubbles and butterflies again I should 
with me a new point of view. 

Then the lights of Los Angeles flashed 

out, a glittering diamond with a myriad 


* facets, reflecting all phases of life and 


having at its heart the white fire of 
progress. Its lights danced and beckoned 
and I heard in fancy the echo of its music 
and merriment but there was nothing so 
tempting to me then as the thoughts of 
blankets and a pine pillow in Alpine 
Tavern, paradoxical as it may seem to 
those who have not climbed this climatic 
ladder, for all ot the orange blossoms in 
the valley below, for all of the tuberoses 
and camelias blooming in the open in 
the foothills, at 8 o’clock on the mountain 
top you could well imagine you were 
much nearer the polar circle than many 
explorers who have lived to tell the 
fairy-tale of their adventures. 

My round trip ticket to Mt. Lowe and 
my evening mesa! and haven for the night 
had just rounded up the last cent ot my 
five dollars, but feeling that never in 
all my life had I heard such thrilling 
music, never on any stage had I seen 
such wonderful setting or felt the dram- 
atic points of life so poignantly portrayed. 
I knew my money had been well spent 
and I lay me down to pleasent dreams of 
all the pleasures end possibilities around 
me, waiting till next morning to decide 
whether I would go in for hunting, 
fishing, golf, aviating, boating, dancing, 
motoring, horse-back riding, theatre- 
going, tennis, polo or suri-bathing, an 
even dozen of sports all equally svail- 
able. 


NEXT MONT H—Tbe Grand Canyon of the Colorado, a Study 


in Pictures and in Personalities. 
































The PROSPECTOR 


By King Keliey 








HE white belly of a mountain 
trout fleshed in the sunlight as 
the old man drew it from the 


roaring stream. By this act 
George Cortland discovered{the where- 
abouts of the prospector. ving the 


mouth of the tunnel, he went down the 
hill and across the meadow to the creek. 

“Been up looking over your property, 
Jennings.” he said after exchanging 
nods with the old man. ro 

“What do you think of it?” 

Cortland ignored the question§for 
the present. He was not entirely steeped 
in sin, and there was something about 
the stooped frame of the old prospector 
that challenged his respect for honest 
men. His face was rusty and wrinkled, 
but firmly set by yesrs of right doing. 

“How long have you been working 
on that prospect?” He questioned by 
way of evasion. 

“Eighteen years,” came the answer, 
in a far, tired voice that seemed to convey 
the wearying work of that long stretch 
of time. 

“Did you drive that seven hundred 
feet of tunnel alone?’ 

“ All alone.” 

“But how did you grubstake yourselt?”’ 

“I trapped marten in the winter. Of 
course, it was a tough way to live, but 
I = it was there all right, so I kept 
at ’ 


“Eighteen years pounding » drill by 
the light of a candle in the dark under- 
!’ Cortland all but exclaimed. 
‘Then when you found it, you didn’t 
know of anything better to do than to 
in with a bunch of ‘wild catters’ end 
orm a company to rob you, after you 
had developed it!” 

“Sey, who are you? Do you mean to 
Bay at I’ve been froze out entirely? 
Goon! Don’t hesitate! I’ve 
something wes wrong for quite a while,” 


“Yes, you have no more of an interest 
in that property than I have. I learned 
just how,gthejthing stood, as they tried 
to get me to invest. That’s what I 
came up here to see the property ror. 
You domed sli the papers they asked you 
to. You signed yourself out of a for- 
tune. For thet prospect is worth half 
a million.” 

Slowly there came over the old man’s 
face a look that was not good to see. 
It was the agonizing expression of one 
who has striven desperately and lost. 
The bewildered look in his eyes told of 
a shattered confidence he had placed 
in men. He sat down on a rock, as 
though the load were heavy and he 
would rest. 

Then at another question from the 
prospector, Cortland explained to the 
old man’s satisfaction, just how the 
bunch had done him out of his property. 

“You don’t think there’s any way to 
beat them fellers then?” Jennings 
questioned after staring at the hurrying 
water for some time in silence. 

“None whatever,” Cortland answered 
him’ es kindly as he could. “You're 
up against a brace game. They have 
you cinched any wey you may turn. 
Prospectors,”” he smiled sadly, “are the 
easiest marks in the world; for big money 
at least. That’s why I quit the business 
and went to —— the prospector. 
Yes, I carri for two or three 
years,” he ass’ Jennings’ uestioning 
glence. “But I got to studying how it 
came about that those who found all 
the great mines had to find more to make 
a living; while those who found the pros- 
pector, never ‘carried anything heavier 
than a pen. 

“And remember this,—I don’t tell 
it to everyone, for most prospectors are 
like ninety-nine year clocks and will 
go ‘till they run down—if you want te 
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make anything out of mines before you 
die, let someone else find them.” 

“] guess you’re about right, stranger, 
but I’ve got another card to pley betore 
this hand is finished. If might makes 
right in the mining business, so let it 

? 

Cortland luoked a stertled apprehen- 
sion at him, but said nothing. It was 
no time to talk homilies to a strong man 
who had been bilked out of an opulent 
old age. It wes no time to utter soft 
words to a man who had pounded a 
drill, wallowed in the snow and carried 
supplies on his back for years, only to 
be dispossessed by a piece of paper. 
Cortland could not think of any way to 
help him out, so thought it appropriate 
to say nothing. 

Jennings gathered up the fish and they 
started for the cabin. The old man 
walked as though a hundred pounds were 
on his back, and leaned fa: forward 9s 
though climbing a steep hill. 

As Cortlend watched the prospector 
cook supper and lay his little store of 
grub on the rough board table with the 
generosity of a king of many reelms, a 
sigh for the tate of this old forty-niner 
escaped him. 

Sixty years end better of turning over 
rocks, following streams to their sources 
and building winter cabins; over half a 
century ot searching for the “Golden 
Fleece,” and seeing in the flames of the 
evening campfire, the cushions ot com- 
fort just a few miles farther on; three 
generations of battling with the raw and 
rugged; then to add to the wealth of the 
world and be dispossessed by scrawling 
his name on a piece of paper, seemed to 
Cortland’s unorthodox mind as en awful 
visitation for being honest. 

The mining man could see another and 
more pathetic side to the situation. The 
prospector had put away the clinging 
arms and quivering breast, had stood 
off the mate-call and foregone the hot 
lips of love until the mountains should 
give up their gold. And now, tottering 
under theload of years, had compromised 
with the inevitable by naming his dis- 
covery the “Jenny Hale Mine.” 

Cortland had a vivid conception of 
what had sustained the old man as he 
pounded his way into the earth. It 
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was hopes of earning a right to sit inde- 
pendently by the far fireside of some 
relative, where little grandnieces and 
nephews played on the floor and purified 
with their innocence, to tell thrilling 
stories of battles with besrs and Indians, 
while young eyes looked a great wonder 
at the strange doings of men. 

The more he thought, the more there 
came over him a mighty longing to do 
this bunch that had done the prospector; 
and to do them according to the rules 
they had themselves established. 

He looked from the window to the 
beaver-made meadow below; and, in 
a flash, the means were made plain to 
his practiced mind. 

He would show these grafters who had 
pitted their keen intellects against a 
simple-hearted old man! He would show 
them that George Cortland had gradu- 
ated from a larger school than beating 
the infirm out of a few years rest! If 
they wanted to play the game of wits, 
let them play it fair and with a man 
who could defend himself! He would 
meet them on their own ground and beat 
them at their own game. Now let them 
throw their intellects against his! He had 
not but recently left the plow-handle, 
nor had he sweat all the intrigue out of 
himself at some honest labor. 

After the meal, Jennings took a rusty 
old Winchester down from the wall. 
As he oiled the nine-pound rifle, he whistl- 
ed softly to himself, like one who has 
come to a final decision and is gladly 
awaiting the proper moment. 

“T fought Indians, bad men and Mexi- 
cans,” the old man broke out presently, 
“when those who are reapin’ the benefits 
were kids down east pickin’ up acorns 
and playin’ they were cups and saucers. 
I helped keep down the vicious when 
men did not ask what the law was, but 
what was the right. Somebody’s goin’ 
to meet his Maker when them fellers 
come up here again, and it won’t be 
Bill Jennings, either.” 

“You can’t settle it that way,”’ Cort- 
land interposed. “That might have 
been proper enough in it: day, but it 
won’t do any more. A man may kill 
another in the west, who interferes in 
his marital life, and have hearty approval 
But that is as far as a personal sense of 
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justice extends any more. Too many 
fools ‘are carrying guns now to allow 
people to settle business affairs that way.’’ 

“The courts can’t inquire behind a 
man’s signature, made _ voluntarily, 
either. Ignorance is neither respectable 
nor excusable with them. The thing 
to do is to smile pleasantly and change 
the cards for a marked deck when you 
have them off their guard. When the 
cards are stacked, violence is not the 
remedy. Switch a cold deck in on 
them.” 

“I expect you know what you’re tryin’ 
to git at. I don’t.” The prospector 
announced plainly. 

“Here! See that meadow down there? 
Placer was found in several of the small 
sandbars a few miles below here on the 
creek. You opened up a big ledge of 
free-milling gold above. What is easier 
than to make people believe that on the 
bed rock under this meadow there is 
a layer of gold, washed down from the 
ledge in the long ago? ‘Salt’ the ground 
and sell it. That’s what I mean.” 

“Ain’t that ‘saltin’’ a little old?” 

“The best games in the world are old. 
Men are biting on things today that 
their grandtathers bit on; things that 
were gray with age when Columbus was 
a boy. People are not afraid of the old. 
It is the new they turn away from with 
a wise laugh. All one has to do with an 
old game is to play it in a new way.” 

And strangely enough, the old man 
saw. His face brightened up as the cush- 
ions of comfort came in sight once more. 
He put aside the rifle and listened eagerly 
to the details. 

“Now, there is not agoing to be any- 
thing sentimental about this coming 
scene,’ the mining man ended up. 
“This is not a case of the weak and per- 
secuted in court, with the lawyer weeping 
to the jury and laughing to himself. 
This is steel against steel and no quarter 
asked. It’s up-to-date grafting in the 
highest sense.” 


_ Cortland returned from the outside 
in a week, carrying a heavy sack of dust 
and nuggets. They staked all the avail- 
able ground, recorded it and went to 
work. 

At the edge of a small stream that cut 
through the meadow, they sunk to bed- 
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rock. Two or three rods of a trench 
were dug, the bottom salted in particu- 
lar places and well marked. Jennings 
made a rocker, brought a battered gold- 
pen from the cabin, and all was ready 
for the knowing ones from town. 

They came shortly, bringing in an 
extensive outfit loaded on many pack 
horses. An officer was with them. The 
evidently intended to take full possession 
of the “Jenny Hale” property, and 
were prepared for any violent demon- 
strations on the old man’s part. 

The prospector’s teeth ground together 
as he saw them coming onto the meadow, 
and he played his part with an avidity 
Cortland did not expect to see. Climb- 
ing out of the trench, he raised the old 
mine-pounder to his shoulder and 
shouted. 

“Keep on the outside of them stakes! 
I'll kill the first man that crosses!’ 

And they believed him too. They 
stood and stared in startled wonder 
until Cortland advanced from the trench 
to explain the big find and how it had 
partially affected the old man’s reason. 
Jennings was afraid someone would try 
to beat him out of it, he told them. It 
would be dangerous to attempt to come 
near for the present. When the old 
man had cooled down some, it might do 
to have a look at the dirt. 

They were all eager and excited of 
course. Cortland drew a handtul of 
nuggets from his pocket and lightly 
informed them that bed-rock was lined 
with the like. He and the old man 
had taken five thousand dollars worth 
of placer from a few square feet. They 
would put in an hydraulic soon and 
sluice off the surface dirt. 

“Don’t want to sell, do you?” Dolan, 
President ot the Company, spoke up. 

“No, we wouldn’t care to consider 
anything of that kind just now. It 
undoubtedly came from that big quartz 
ledge above, and ought to be very rich. 
Of course I don’t know much about 
placer myself.” 

A night of waitirg only tended to 
increase the grafters’ excitement. They 
made all kinds of promises and prositions. 
and Cortland finally agreed to keep the 
old man from killing them while they 
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inspected the trench and the sack of 
id 


“= can have One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars for a bill-of-sale of these placer 
claims,’ Dolan informed the partners, 
after a long consultation with his accom- 


ces. 

“If you'll bring the money here and 
pay it right into = — all -_, 
Jennings agreed, after much parleying. 
“Remember, we don’t take checks, drafts 
or anything but lawful money of the 
United States. Now git on the outside 
of them —, and stay there ’till the 
mo! "3 ready 7 

He raised the rifle and they fled, duly 
impressed, it seemed, with the import- 
ance of losing no time in getting the 
money lest the old man change his 
wandering mind. 

On the evening of the second day 
from this, Cortland acted as body-guard 


——— 
River of Peace 


Jo. Hartman, 


I sat by a crystal river 
thru a level plain, 

And always the gleam of its waters 
Filled my bot beart wi 


“Why dost thou taunt me, O river,” 
I cried, “with thy waveless calm? 
O why art thou ever singing 

The same unburried psalm? 

My own life’s turbulent torrent 
ecipice sheer, 
Breaking itself atbwart bulwarks 
Into the ocean of Fear! 

Tell me, blue dream-faced river 
From whence is iby 


That 


Leaps from a 


My sweetest song 


Metbought that a voice made answer 
“It is by God’s will I flow, 

’Tis He who fixeth my margins 
And showeth me where to go.” 


Flow on in the tranquil confines 

The Lord bast ordained for thee— 
Thou bas taught a need, 
River of Peace, to me! 


If thy secret thou wilt share!” 
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for the bunch in escorting them to the 
trench. He went through a form of 
quieting the madman, and preparations 
for closing the deal were begun. 

Dolan unrolled the bundle, wrapped 
in an old pair of overalls for a disguise, 
and counted out One Thousand hundred 
dollar bills. The partners signed the 
bills-of-sale, a Notary, that Dolan brought 
along, took their affidavits, and the 
sale was completed. 

“How do you feel now, Jennings?” 
Cortland asked as they walked toward 
the cabin.” 

“I feel that justice has been done; 
and that the Government at Washington 
still lives. Cortland, you’re a knight 
of the new-school!”’ 

That evening, leaving a candle burn- 
ing in the window of the cabin, the mad- 
man end the knight left quietly by the 
light of the rising moon. 





pain. 


gift so rare, 
iH sing thee 


lesson, 




















A few days ago a Los Angeles man was asked 
what he thought California people were most 
interested in. “Well,” he replied, “I think 
the men are most interested in business, politics, 
and home; and California women? They seem 
to be chiefly concerned with the home, politics 
and business!” And when we think about it 
he is pretty nearly right. Of course, we have 
other interests, but we are most deeply con- 
cerned with the getting of the very necessary 
“wherewithal,” our government and our homes, 
and most especially with the home. It is right 
that it should be this way, for the very founda- 
tion of our civilization rests upon the home and 
the future strength and goodness or the weak- 
ness of the nation depends upon the character 
of the homes of today. 

Realizing this the editor of the Out West 
Magasine asked me to start a department 
in which matters of interest to home makers 
may be discussed. And so, in the hope of 
affording my readers some help or enco t 
and giving them a few ideas that may be new 
and some new views of old things I am going to 
try, with your help, to make good use of the 

ffered me 


r) , 

f cannot, however, do so very much unless 
you let me know what you want. This depart- 
ment is designed to help and appeal to earnest, 
everyday housekeepers. I am here to help 
you. Please feel free to write me all questions, 
suggestions and criticisms which you feel will 
be of interest to other women. 

If you have a splendid recipe for a cake, an 
easy way to clean a floor, a new method of gar- 


bage disposal, a plan for making the neighbors 
pets a pleasure i of a nuisane> “ all 
means let us have it; some other woman \ wy mere 


up and call you blessed. Is there a rec.pe you 
have long desired? It may be that I have it. 
Is there some special topic you would like dis- 
cussed? There are many our readers 
on would like to talk it over with you through 
t magazine. 
This is your department. I hope you will 
make good use of it. 
Menus for a Week in February 

Monday— 
Breakfast 
Oran 

Mi 


Coffee 


Sugar 


Lunch or Supper 
Macaroni and 
Lettuce Bread 


heese 
Butter Jelly 


Tea 


By Blanche Marion Webb 


Dinner 
Noodle Soup Crackers 
Pot Roast of Beef Mashed Potatoes, Gravy 
Buttered Beets Rolls 
Baked Apples Cookies 
Coffee 
Tuesday— 
Breakfast 
Baked Winter Peas 
Graham Muffins Butter Syrup 
Broiled Ham Fried Potatoes 
ffee 
Lunch 
Stuffed Bell Peppers 
Biscuits Butter 
Pumpkin Pie Tea 
Dinner 
Hamburg Steak Baked Potatoes 
Masked Turnips 
Hot Rolls Butter 
Apple Dumplings Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 
Wednesday— 
Breakfast 
Sliced Bananas Corn Flakes 
Scrambled E Bacon 
Rye Muffins Butter 
Coffee 
Mock E So — C 
Mock Bisque Soup ‘routons 
Radishes Onions 
Ginger Bread Tea 
Dinner 
Baked Shoulder of Lamb 
Boiled Potatoes Carrots Cabbage 
Apple Pie Coffee 
Thursday— 
Breakfast 
Grape Fruit 
Fried Liver and Bacon 
Toast Coffee 


Lunch 
Creamed Cabbage Au Gratin 
Graham Bread Butter 


Fig Jam Plain Cake 
Tea 
Dinner 
Shepherd Pie 
Vegetable Salad Bread Butter 


Baked Apple — Pudding 
ea 


Friday— 
Breakfast 
Primrose Wheat and Ap 
Creamed Codfish on Toast Pic 
ce 


ed Peaches 
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Lunch 
Stewed Lima Beans 
vers 
pple Cake Tea 
Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 


Po Butter 


German 


ee Tuna Baked Potatoes 
m Muffins Butter 
Persimmon Pudding Coffee 
Saturday— 
Breakfast 


Stwed Apricots Fried Little Sausages 


Lunch 
Clam Chowder Crackers 
Reet Salad 
Snow Pudding Tea 
Riced Potatoes 


Dinner 
Mock Quail 
Lettuce and Green Onion Salad 
Corn Bread Butter 
Hot Mince Pie Coffee 
Wasbington’s Birthday Cake 
A Washington Birthday celebration with 
neither hatchet nor cherry would be quite a 
surprise to most people and perhaps a relief to 
some, but it can be done for, you know, the 
cherry tree episode was merely one incident 
in the life of a very great man. 
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One attractive way of decorating the table 
on this occasion is to use the Continental colors— 
buff and blue. The table may be laid as usual 
with a white cloth which may be decorated with 
strips of blue ribbon on crepe paper. In the 
center place a large white birthday cake with 
Washington’s name and the date 1732 in yellow 
icing. Around the cake there should be tiny 
yellow tissue paper foundation. The place cards 
should be of buff card and decorated in the 
same manner. A couple of glass baskets with 
be filled with yellow roses and decorated wit 
blue tulle bows and be placed on opposite sides 
of the cake. Tiny baskets of yellow mints 
or bon bons would add to the attractiveness of 
the table. 


Menu for Wasbington’s Birthday 


Cheese Canapes 
Consomme with Pimento Fish Pop Corn 
Celery Radishes California Ripe Olives 
Roast Young Pig Molded Apple Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Creamed New Onions 
Fruit Salad Cheese Balls 
Rolled Lettuce Sandwiches 


Orange Ice Cake 
Co 


ffee 
Salted Nuts Mints Raisins 


Baja California 


By Harry C. Theobald 


The barren grey of peaks ’mid glaring sand 
Mark out the confines of yon hostile land, 
Where hardy sons of toil ’gainst serfdom 


rise, 


And Freedom's banner flames ’neath desert 


skies, 


That land forbidding or to friends or foes 
Shall smile with tender green and fragrant 


rose; 


For west and south the brown canal sball 


wind 


From Colorado’s banks and leave behind 
The dreary sand-dune’s waste, the rattler’s 


lair, 


And from the desert wake oases fair 
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A Study of Current Events: of Issues, Political 


and Economic. 
By the Editor 


cheerful rumor has been circulating in the West recently to the effect thet cer- 
A tain wealthy interests will install big cotton mills in either San Diego or Los 

Angeles. If the rumor is sustained by the facts, an effective move will 

have been made toward the economic betterment of conditions on the coast. 

The Imperial Valley has become one of the great cotton producing areas of the 
world and it has been snd still is isolated from its market. It is necessary now for 
the growers to ship the cotton to the Atlantic states to be manufactured, paying a 
high freight rate, and for the consumers to pay equally high rates to bring the finished 
articles back to the coast. 

California and its sister states of the West are large consumers of cotton fabrics, 
in khakis, canvasses and many items of wearing apparel. The climate is more 
conducive to the wearing of cotton fabrics than in any other part of the United States. 
Yet there are no manufactories in the West today equipped to turn the raw material 
into useful finished products. 

A large cotton mill at San Diego or Los Angeles could operate at an expense no 
greater than that of the eastern mills. Fuel is cheap and plentiful. Labor is plenti- 
ful and may be employed at reasonable wages. Raw material in adequate quantity 
and of high quality is at the doors of these two cities. The market is crying for 


supply. 
Surely, capital could ask for no more favorable opportunity. 





HE San Diego tair opened in a blaze ot glory. On the twentieth of this month, 
the San Francisco fair will follow the lead of its southern contemporary. Never 
before has any one state attempted to offer two great expositions, each inter- 
national in its appeal; never, even in a term of years has this been done: yet 

the virile state of California offers two at once. Fortunately, the respective man- 
agements have laid their plans in harmony and the two great expositions have been 
perfected without conflict of interest and without sacrifice on the part of either of 
any part of its appeal to visitors. The energy and the economy of these two enter- 
prises, combined with the spirit of harmony which actuates them, should be a weighty 
contribution to the peace and prosperity of the world in this year when war is para- 


mount. 





disposition to turn around and bite. But what sort of a lion would it be that 

wouldn’t turn around and bite when its tail was twisted? It is silly for Ameri- 

cans to assume that the British will blockade the ports of Germany and then 

acquiesce in flagrant violation of that blockade by American shi What was the 
Geeatenn attitude toward British blockade runners during the Civil War? 


[J sevos SAM has twisted the tail of the British Lion and the Lion has shown a 
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ETWEEN the weak idealism at Washington and anarchy in Mexico, the Amer- 

RB ican border towns have been ground like grain betwixt mill stones. Peace 

will come in Mexico and the American border be secure only when a stronger 
and more practical hand is at the helm of the United States government. 





Europe can be brought about. This lies in the decisive defeat of Germany. 

The resources of the allies are so vast, in men, in money and in food products 
that no decisive defeat can be inflicted upon them within a space of at least two or 
three years. On the other hand, Germany soon will be bankrupt in money, men 
and food supplies. The only hope, therefore, for early peace, is for the allies, 
striking evenly from all directions, to drive one powerfu! column from the most avail- 
able point into the heart of Germany, destroying her industries, cutting her lines of 
communication and dictating the terms of peace in Berlin. 

This is not a comment upon the justice of the cause either of the allies or of Ger- 
many. It is merely a stetement of an economic condition. Right or wrong in the 
causation of the war, the cheapest way out of it for the world lies in the utter annihila- 
tion of German military power. 


Tn can only be one method by which an early termination of the war in 





EGINNING with this issue, the Out West Magazine will devote a depertment 

to the questions of sgricultural economics, relating specifically to the estab- 

lishment of a national marketing commission end the development of its 
functions. A series of article; by competent authorities will be published deal- 
ing with this question. All persons interested are cordially invited to address 
any comments or questions to this magazine. Wherever practicable such comments, 
questions or criticisms will be published and questions will be answered in detail 
by persons familiar with the subject. 


————— 


Trail Song. 


By Virginia Cleaver Bacon 


Ob I sing a song of the open road 
W bich runs from purple sea to sea! 
Cast off your man-wrought, weary load 
And bit the trail with me! 


ObjI sing a song of the spaces vast 
Of open plain and bill and lea, 

Of summer skies ne'er overcast, 
Come bit the trail with me! 


Ob I sing a song of the out-of-doors, 
Of love that laughs and life that’s free. 
All gemmed at night the great sky lowers— 
Come bit the trail with me! 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT BOOKS 
By the Editor 


The Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing; for the Home Garden, by George E. Thomas, 
Jr., Large. 9 plates in color. Half-tomes. Charts. Cloth $4.00 nat, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Washington Square, Philadelpbia, Pa. 
It is rare that a book is offered which combines the rapture of Or an exquisite 
en with such an array of practical and useful thoughts that it makes i indi to the 
me into which it enters. But such a book is this volume of truths about roses from the pen of 
George C. Thomas and the press of Lippincott’s. It is without doubt, the most beautiful book of 
the season and one that may not be surpassed in many seasons to come. No sane person perceives 
a rose without a sense of pleasure. No other ob has such universal to the senses. It 
typifies all of truth, love, purity and sweetness, all the fundamentals of the ideals of humanity. 
In the color plates of this volume we have the best of America’s home-garden soses presented in matek. 
less beauty and in its text we have the facts of how to attain such roses presented so simply that we 
cannot misunderstand and so accurately Soca Se en eae And whe 
reads this book must have a garden, a garden to express all the good and pure beautiful that ig 
in him as the book expresses these elemnts of its author’s character. 





“The House We Live In,” by Wm. Elliot Griffis, D.D. Cloth, over 200 pages, 60 cents, net; 
mail, 68 cents. Funk & Wagnalls — New York. 
age-old subject, that’s ever new that’s particularly attractive when covered by aa 
authority, and y so when covered from # novel viewpoint, is the body and the things the 
a man should do to the most out of it in the way of efficiency, joy, and happiness. Along 
these lines Wm. Elliot Gri world-wide known professor and lecturer, has written omey interest- 


i book. It is not a large book, but every page bristles with n of wisdom, 
of well-directed power breathes from its chapters. The career of Dr. Griff ie fine example nt tke 
proper direction of energy for a high purpose, and what he says should carry weight with all thinking 
men. 





“Seven Years on the Paci »” by Mrs. Hugh Fraser and Hugh Crawford Fraser; illus- 
Sy gM heen New York. - 

In this book Mrs. Hugh Fraser and her youngest son give an amusing and illuminating account of 
their sojourn in the extreme northwestern corner of W State, a district as little known te 
dwellers in the Eastern States as it was to the writers when they took up their abode there. The book 
is @ very personal one, full of quaint experiences and quainter stories of the only bit of the continent 
where true Western spirit still remains. Mrs. Fraser calls it the true Republic now exitsing, 
land where all men are equal, where character is the only stan and where “life in raw” gi 
character to its primal elements and flings the chaff of artificiality to the winds.” 


“Delightful Dalmatia,” by Alice Lee Moque; 362 pages; profusely illustrated in color 
and batfteene, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. Funk & Wagnalls Com , New York. 
iss wesens yong hee o mease cenagelle © 0 et Oe toe been i than is 


i f hich we quote: “If one is not too old for romance, Dalmatia’s little cities, their 
rom w we : 3 

old churches, and countless ancient treasures, will afford unbounded pleasure. While few may be 

site to tale tho actual trip thie yess, ox oven Beat, CD ob whe Rove 0 taste Ser sending may | to the 

uttermost ends of the earth.’ or © we need So Seeh 2 Cates to Sim Geen Oe Visier’s 

Carpet—sin to~<day we ma: go as uickly printer’s magic stick’.”’ 

The book is timely for its descriptions of places « in i 
the recently bombarded fortification on the Adriatic. attractive is the great scenie aad 
historic interest attaching to Pola, Bebenico, Gravossa, Spalato, Etc. 
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A Brief Summary of the Profits of the Chicken 


Business at the World’s Greatest Poultry Center 


By O. B. Barnbill, Ashland, Oregon,.a visitor to the Petaluma Chamber of Commerce. 
Sonoma County, California 


Me 








F you want to go into the chicken 
business, Petaluma’s the place. The 

soundness of this advice is so generally 

recognized on the Pacific Coast that 

it has come to be an agricultural truism. 
But why Petaluma? Why is this the poultry 
capital of America, exporting $2,000,000 worth 
of eggs per year and importing 10,000 car loads 
of grain and mill feed in the same time? That 
is what I came here to find out. The reasons 
are plain—there is no mystery about it. This 
region possesses no peculiar advantages of soil, 
climate and location not enjoyed by other 
localities, but it does have a combination of 
circumstances more favorable for the egg business 
than any other place in the world. Another 
section may have just as good a climate, still 
another the soil, etc., but none have all the 
advantages enjoyed by this favored district, 
the home of the “White Leghorn.” The 
Patriarch of old had his cattle on a thousand 
hills, but the Petaluma Poultryman has a thous- 
and hens on a hill. 

“The visitor here cannot remain long ignorant 
of the chief industry of the City and surrounding 
country. Great grain ware houses and mills 
from which huge dray-loads of feed are constantly 
going to the suburbs and country, where the 
hillsides and valleys are dotted with snowy 
flocks of fowls, loudly cackling or proudly crow- 
ing, as their sex may be. The farmers on the 
road are either bringing in cases of eggs or taking 
out sacks of grain. Immense chicken hatcher- 
jes are seen, a single one producing 1,000,000 
chicks every four months, which is certainly 
increasing the poultry population very fast, 
A weekly paper is devoted exclusively to the 
industry and the daily papers, of which there 
are two, give the egg and poultry feed market 
first place. 

“Petaluma is located 36 miles North of San 
Francisco, on the North-Western Pacific Rail- 
way, which runs several daily passenger trains, 
connecting with fast ferries across the Bay. 
The bead of navigation of the Pétaluma River 


is here, which is why the City of Petaluma 
started at this particular spot. The Petaluma 
& Santa Rosa Railway operates from Petaluma 
to Sebastopol, forking at Sebastopol to Santa 
Rosa and Forestville. This Railroad has two 
steamers which make daily trips to and from 
San Francisco. Having both water and rail 
transportation to the greatest market west of 
Chicago gives remarkably cheap freight rates— 
60 cents a ton or 10 cents per crate of 36 dozen 
eggs—crate returned free’’. 

As to the merits of the chicken business as 
compared to other kinds of farming; it is similar 
to dairying in that a man must be on the job 
morning and evening every day in the year. The 
profits are sure and large, yielding a good cash 
peor os month in hy year, which is cer- 

t advan 

ae G imate and soil, on best cash market, 
all kinds of feed and supplies at lowest prices, 
the benefit of the experience of those aie on 
in the business—this is the eombi- 
t makes Pelaluma the poultryman’s 





Cartoon of C. D. Monett and the new Conti- 
nental Hotel, of which he is the proprietor. 
“Monte” conducts ‘t on the European plan, and 
his attention to the convenience of patrons has 


- brought him a wide circle of friends, 
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O.H.CHURCHILL 


By G. E. Wallace 





A Pioneer of the West 


HERE are a few pioneers in California 
today, no ‘doubt, who could relate 
many thrilling experiences in the early 

days, coupled with danger and hardships 
which laid the foundation for the success 
which was rightfully theirs in later years. 

The most interesting perhaps of the 
old pioneers now living is O. H. Churchill, 
capitalist, benker and head of the O. 
H. Churchill Company. 

As a boy Mr. Churchill crossed the 
plains with his parents in 1850. Altho 
only a youngster at that time he remem- 
bers distinctly the many hardships and 
dangers encountered. When in a re- 
miniscent mood Mr. Churchill is fond 
of relating his experiences of the long 
trip overland and his subsequent exper- 
ience when the little party had reached 
its goal, the great Northwest that was 
then a vast unknown area. 


Willoughby Churchill and his wife, 
Elizabeth Humphries, parents of O. 
H. Churchill, were natives of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky. They immigrated to 
Springfield, Illinois about the same time 
Abraham Lincoln did. Willoughby 
Churchill and Lincoln became ac- 
quainted in their boyhood days in Ken- 
tucky, there being about a month’s 
difference in their ages and after moving 
to Illinois they continued to be fest 
friends. They volunteered and were 
messmates in the Blackhawk war. 
Churchill and Lincoln had many bouts 
in wrestling. It took a good man to 
match up with “Honest Abe.” 

The trip west was not made without 
the usual dangers and hardships that 
beset the hardy pioneer in the early days 
when any evidence of civilization was 
hundreds of miles apart. 

After leaving Council Bluffs they saw 
no white people until they arrived at 
Fort Laramie and then not again until 
they reached Fort Hall where they found 
Johnnie Grant conducting a_ trading 
post. Mr. Churchill met some of Grant’s 
descendants in Montana many years 
later. The first serious trouble with 
the Indians occured at Shell Creek, Neb- 
raska. Here they encountered a great 
band of Pawnee Indians and it was 
through the leadership of Willoughby 
Churchill that the Indians were circum- 
vented in their plan. for a massacre. 
Gathering his little band of about one 
hundred snd fifty about him he defied 
the Indisns to confiscate any part of their 
supplies. The purpose of the Indians 
was to exact toll for the privilege of 
crossing @ bridge over a gulch that was 
filled with quicksand. They demanded 
five dollars a head for stock and people 
in addition to part of the supplies. 

It was through the determination of 
Willoughby Churchill, backed up by his 
followers that an attack was averted 
after their refusal to acceed to the 
Indians’ demand. 

After numerous minor skirmishes with 
the Indians, the next serious trouble 
occured at Raft River, Utah, near where 
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that stream empties into the Snake River. 
The train had become careless and was 
scattered out for several miles. As they 
were crossing the river a band of Indians 
swooped down on the middle section 
of the train killing quite a number of 
the party and capturing a number of 
head of stock. The Indians were fol- 
lowed by a party of twenty five and 
finally overtaken on an elevated plateau 
where it was impossible to dislodge them. 
After a fight in which several of the party 
were killed they abandoned the pursuit 
and returned to the train. After this 
incident more watchfulness was exercised. 
but nothing of serious moment occured 
until they reached the border of civili- 
zation when Mrs. Churchill died from 
the effect of hardship and the exposure 
of the long journey. She was the first 
white woman buried in the locality 
which is now known as The Dalles in 
Oregon. The other members of the 
family continued to Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, where they remained for about six 
years and then finally settled in Harris- 
burg, Lynn County, Ore. Young 
Churchill, then, at the age of sixteen, 
beeame imbued with the pioneer spirit 
and decided to strike out for himself. 
Accompanied by a boyhood friend he 
made his way to British Columbia. 
There, the two prospected for gold, en- 
countering many hardships and dangers. 
They drifted from British Columbis, 
still prospecting, through Kootney, Pon- 
deray, Spokane, upper St. Joe, the Lewis- 
ton country and into Orofino, where 
they were fairly successful and then on 
through the Salmon River country. 

It has been said by a philosopher that 
the hardships and privations endured 
are one’s fondest memories. Such is 
the feeling of Mr. Churchill in looking 
back on the days when hardship was a 
daily visitor and privation a constant 
companion. One experince he recalls 
in particular. After an unsuccessful 
prospecting trip in British Columbis, 
he and a friend started from Rock 
Creek, B. C., their destination being 
The Dalles, Oregon a distance of about 
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600 miles. Their supplies consisted of © 
only five days provisions. They expected 
however, to meet a pack train en route 
and replenish their supplies. In this 
they were disappointed. For six days 
they subsisted on the inner bark from 
trees along the trail and grass root dug 
from the bed of the creek. When almost 
exhausted from hunger they managed 
to kill a badger which kept them alive 
until they reached Chickalac Lake, four 
days later. 

At one time, after working all summer 
on what looked to be a paying proposi- 
tion in the Rock Creek, country, 
and expending about eleven thousand 
dollars, they found that their work had 
been in vain. Winter was coming on 
and they had not a cent in the world. 
But with that determination which al- 
ways brings success the following spring 
found them still hopeful and ready to 
continue the search for the elusive gold. 

From the mining business Mr. Church- 
ill next engaged in the cattle busineas, 
at first on a small scale, then extensively. 
The Sun River Ranch and the O. H. C. 
brand cattle were known all over the 
state of Montana and Mr. Churchill 
can relate many encounters with cattle 
rustlers and outlaws in the days when it 
was necessary to sometimes take the 
law in one’s own hends. He finally 
closed out his cattle business to Benja- 
min Harrison, who subsequently be- 
came president of the United States, and 
his associates, and came to Los Angeles 
where he has been prominently identified 
with the growth and development of 
this city. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the organizers of the National 
Bank of California, having been Vice 
President of that institution for ten 
years. Now, at the age of seventy-two, 
he is keen of eye, hele end hearty, with 
that charming personality that charac- 
terizes the gentleman of the old school. 
A self mede man in every sense of the 
word, his life is an exemplification of 
what can be accomplished by _perse- 
verance, tireless energy and a determina- 
tion to surmount all obstacles. 
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JOSEPH SCOTT 
Mr. Scott is one of the 
neys on the Pacific Coast and is one of the men 
who went to Washington with the San Francisco 
Fair Commission. Mr. Scott’s personal efforts 
were in a measure responsible for San Francisco’s 
Success in getting recognition from the U. S. 
government. 


best known attor- 
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CHARLES A. MEYERS 
Mr. Meyer is a well known manufacturer 
identified with the Los Angeles Soap Company . 
He is a graduate of the Hamburg and Berlin 
universities and came to Los Angeles in 1912. 
He has contributed to civic enterprises in an 
energetic and effective manner and 1s recognized 
as one of the strong indivualities in the indus- 

trial development of Los Angeles. 





Polo 


A Millionaire’s Game in California 


Polo, the game of millionaires, is to afford California one of its leading sporting 


events during the winter of 1915. 


Teams from the leading cities and clubs of the 


United States will meet in tournament for the nations! championship at Riverside 


January 30 to February 6th, inclusive. 


The trophies will include the tamovs Walter 


Dupee Challenge Cup, the Polo Association Pacific Coast Circuit Cup and the Mission 


Inn Challenge Cup. 


Santa Barbsra, San Mateo-and Riverside teams will figure in the contests. 
The tournament is attracting nation-wide attention 


will be played daily at 2 p.m. 


and large crowds will attend from nearby cities. 


The Cooperstown, Cincinnati, Chicago, Coronado, Midwick, 


Games 


The Santa Fe railroad will offer a 


special round trip rate of $2.75 from Los Angeles, with an eight days limit. 
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NABISCO 
_ Sugar Wafers 


make an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. These bewitching 
dessert confections are made for 
the joyful occasion, the social 
gathering, the feast. 





ANOLA — Delicious wafers of 
chocolate-flavored goodness; crisp 
baking outside, smooth cream 
filling inside, chocolate-flavored 
throughout. The taste is unique, 
the form is inviting, and the occa- 
sions upon which they can be 
appropriately served are without 
number. 





. v4 

mee Be F ADORA—Another dessert con- 
ADORA \ fection invariably popular with 
as WAFER * the hostess. These little wafers 
are pleasing to look upon, entran- 
cing to the taste, whether served 
with desserts or eaten as a con- 

fection. 





FESTINO—Their resemblance 
to ah actual almond is most attrac- 
tive. FESTINO conceals beneath 
the delicate shells an enticing 
sweetened, almond-flavored filling. 


/7 NATIONAL BISCUIT 





COMPANY 

















